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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


REUTER telegram from St. Petersburg published on 
Friday states that at Thursday’s sitting of the Duma 
the Premier declared that the Russian fleet was necessary, not 
to protect commerce, but to protect the general interests of 
Russia and to preserve her security and prestige. The Navy 
Bill was ultimately passed in the form adopted by the Budget 
Committee which had struck out £7,000,000 for Port exten- 
sions—a distinct triumph for Russian constitutionalism. The 
original programme involved the expenditure of £136,000,000 
in the five years 1912-1917, and therefore the expenditure will 
now be £129,000,000. The Daily Mail points out that this 
sum of £26,000,000 a year will place Russia next to the United 
Kingdom in order of naval expenditure and before the United 
States,Germany, and France. At the present moment Russia 
has four Dreadnoughts completing in the Baltic and three in 
the Black Sea. Four more large battle cruisers are apparently 
to be laid down in the near future, which will bring the Russian 
total of Dreadnoughts to eleven. 


If the reform of the Russian Admiralty and Naval Staff, of 
which the Daily Mail correspondent speaks, has been, as we 
trust it may have been, successful, and if also the shipbuilding 
has been efficiently carried out, and, further, if good crews and 
good officers can be organized—and there is no reason why 
they should not be, for the Russians naturally make exceed- 
ingly good sailors—the whole balance of power in the North 
of Europe will be altered. At present, owing to the destruction 
of her fleet, Russia is dangerously open to attack in the Baltic. 
Military successes, even if obtained on her western frontier, 
might be entirely discounted by naval action. St. Petersburg 
is a sea capital, and if Russia were fighting a Power like 
Germany, which had command of the Baltic and also of very 
large transport facilities, her flank might be turned by an 
attack in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg. 


If Napoleon had possessed the command of the sea in 1812 
he would not have been driven to attack Moscow, but his army 
could have advanced through the Baltic provinces, with his 
fleet guarding their left flank, and the Russian defence problem 
would have become one of terrible difficulty. As it was, 
Britain’s command of the sea prevented this, and so saved 
Russia. Some day when the secret history of Europe is pub- 
shed it may prove that British command of the sea has 





during the past five years, coupled with the Anglo-Russian 
understanding, had a similar effect. The Russians, however, 
are quite right not to calculate too much on such considera- 
tions, but to determine to possess a force in the Baltic capable 
of preventing sea power being used for their coercion. 





The psychology of the American electioneering crowd has 
never been more sensationally displayed than at the Chicago 
Convention. The proceedings appear to have been for the 
most part a carnival of music, megaphones, and flag-waving. 
According to the Daily News correspondent, who gives a most 
lively account of Wednesday’s meeting, neither Senator 
Root nor any one else could keep order, and a free fight was 
only saved by the band playing “Every little movement 
has a meaning of its own.” But the climax of enthusiasm was 
reached during the debate on Governor Hadley’s motion to sub- 
stitute the Roosevelt list of delegates for the temporary roll 
drawn up by the National Committee. 

“While the speeches were in progress this evening a delegate 

mounted the platform and called for ‘Three cheers for Hadley, 
the next President of the United States!’ These were given with 
vim... . Then a lady in the front row of the balcony suddenly 
displayed the first picture of Roosevelt seen at the Convention. 
Instantly the Coliseum burst into wild enthusiasm. Hats were 
flung in the air, men hugged one another, and tears streamed 
down many cheeks. It was the first hysterical wave, and cheerin 
without cessation lasted forty-one minutes, till the exhausted 
Convention could shout no more.” 
The feelings of Mr. Root, the chairman, one of the coolest 
and most intellectual Americans living, can better be 
imagined than described. One wonders how long the sober 
sense of America will endure the continuance of these exhibi- 
tions at the Party Conventions. 





The great struggle that is going on between Mr. Roosevelt 
and President Taft remains, as we write, undecided. 
Friday's news seems to show, however, that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s supporters will be beaten at the Convention. He 
will then have to decide whether to let his delegates 
stop in the Convention and insist, as they probably could, upon 
a third candidate being chosen, in order to secure unanimity, 
or else to “ bolt,” that is, withdraw his supporters, break up 
the unity of the Republican Party, and run as an Independent 
candidate. It is stated that negotiations in which these 
alternatives are being considered are now going on, 
but the result cannot be known before we go to 
press. For ourselves we trust that Mr. Roosevelt will stand 
as an Independent candidate and appeal to the American 
people as a whole rather than to one party. We are quite 
aware that representative government can in normal times be 
best worked under a party system, but though we hold this 
view we consider that, in order to prevent party tyranny or, if 
you will, party putrefaction, leading statesmen must be pre- 
pared on occasion to break away from party in the larger 
national interests and, in American political phraseology, to 
“bolt.” The right to “bolt” and the will to “ bolt” is indeed 
a necessary antiseptic of the party system, and prevents its 
decay. 


We note the statement that Mr. Roosevelt cannot “ bolt” 
because an Independent candidature for the Presidency would 
cost a million sterling, and his friends are not rich enough to 
find that amount. We very much doubt the necessity for 
such lavish expenditure, and we believe that Mr. Roosevelt is 
quite prominent enough in America and has quite enough bold 
upon the imagination and interest of his fellow-countrymen 
to do his own advertising—for that under various pseudonyms 
is what the million pounds would go in. No doubt some 
money is essential to a Presidential candidature, but probably 
one-tenth of a million would suffice. If Mr. Roosevelt should 
not only break up the tyranny of the Republican machine by 
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standing as an Independent candidate, but should also show 
that a Presidential candidate need not place himself under 
an intolerable obligation to those who subscribe to the Presi- 
dential fund, he would have conferred a double blessing on his 
country. The tyranny of the party purse-holders in America 
is a terrible evil. 


In spite of expert opinion we venture to express the belief 
that if Mr. Roosevelt stood as an Independent candidate, free 
from all money influences, he might perform the miracle and 
secure election as President. If, however, this is not accom- 
plished, it now seems almost certain that the Democratic 
candidate—probably Mr. Bryan—will be elected. As friends 
of America we view that contingency without any alarm. In 
all probability a great deal of good would be done by giving 
the Democrats a turn and the Republicans a little rest in the 
cool shade of opposition. 


The German Emperor, after attending the North German 
Yacht Club’s regatta on the Lower Elbe, was entertained 
on Tuesday at a banquet on board the Hamburg American 
liner ‘ Victoria Luise. The Burgomaster, in proposing the 
Emperor’s health, observed that they demanded for them- 
selves, just as they denied to no other Power, freedom of 
competition on land, on the water, and in the air, and the 
Emperor, after thanking the Burgomaster for his speech, 
“flaming with patriotism,” made some interesting remarks on 
German naval expansion. The union of the national forces 
and the backing of the Imperial power now enabled the 
German trader to go quietly on his way under his own flag. 
But the flag must fly in honour. “It must not heedlessly 
be planted where one is not sure of being able to 
defend it. You will understand why I have practised 
reserve in regard to the spreading of the German 
flag where, perhaps, it was wished and desired by 
many a one.” He had been guided by the old Hanseatic 
motto: “It is easy to nail their flag to the mast, but it costs 
much to haul it down again with honour.” He thought that 
he could claim that hitherto during his reign nobody had 
come too near to the honour of their flag, and he could pledge 
himself to this, that whenever they went forward his flag 
would follow them. The Emperor’s reference to the demand 
for a German occupation of Morocco was so guarded as to 
afford no handle to Radicals or Chauvinists, but its signifi- 
cance was none the less unmistakable. 


The Ruthene question has suddenly assumed importance in 
Austrian politics. On Tuesday the Emperor Francis Joseph 
sent a remarkable message through the Acting Premier to the 
Ruthene deputies in the Austrian Chamber expressing his 
especial satisfaction that they had abandoned their ant- 
agonism towards the Army Bill and his confident expectation 
that they would continue in their present loyal and patriotic 
attitude. The publication of this message was so much 
resented by the Poles that the Polish Minister without port- 
folio in the Austrian Cabinet immediately tendered his 
resignation, and their dismay was only partly mitigated by 
a further message from the Emperor congratulating them 
on their readiness to iend their support to the preparation of 
peaceful conditions in Galicia. The Emperor's message is 
taken to refer to the efforts now being made to settle the long 
and embittered antagonism between the dominant Poles and 
the Rathenes—who are Little Russians—in Galicia by con- 
cessions to the latter in the matter of secondary schools and 
the establishment of a Ruthene University at Lemberg. ‘I'he 
Times correspondent at Vienna points out that, though the 
Little Russian or Ukraine movement is partly literary and 
religious, its real significance is political, and that the pro- 
posed solution is one which is by no means likely to commend 
itself to Russia. 


The adjourned debate on Mr. Agar-Robartes’s amendment 
excluding Ulster from the provisions of the Home Rule Bill 
was resumed on Tuesday by Mr. F. E. Smith, who empha- 
sized the democratic character of the resistance to Home Rule in 
Belfast and challenged the Government to declare whether they 
would meet the opposition of Ulster by force. Mr. W. O’Brien, 
who followed, said there were few compromises to which he 
would not gladly consent in order to conciliate the Protestant 
minority, but this was intolerable and impossible. Some of 
them, at all events, would rather be ruled to the end of their 
days by the Grand Turk than assent to this mutilation of 











their country. Mr. Buckmaster, in an eloquent ultra-senti. 
mental speech, ascribed the apprehension of» religious 
oppression to the hateful, abominable legacy of past 
misdeeds of oppression by the Protestant minority, while 
Mr. McMordie reminded Mr, O’Brien that his own life was 
scarcely safe in his own constituency. Mr. J. H. Campbell 
met the Prime Minister’s charge that they were deserting the 
loyal minority outside Ulster by assuring him that since they 
decided to support the amendment he had not received a 
remonstrance from a single Unionist in Ireland. The reason 
why no demand for separate treatment had been made in 
1893 was that there was no Parliament Act in 1893. 


Mr. Birrell, who summed up for the Government in a 
speech laudably free from facetiousness, admitted that there 
still were black spots in Ireland, but reiterated his conviction 
that only a local Executive, supported by the people, could 
prevent crimes such as were now committed in Clare and 
Galway. The amendment was not seriously supported, and it 
was useless to pretend that its acceptance would bring about 
a settlement. No one could view with composure the possi- 
bility of civil war in Ireland, but the Government did not 
believe that the condition of things after the Bill had passed 
would force intelligent men to appeal to the arbitrament of 
war. 


Mr. Bonar Law vigorously repudiated the charge of insin. 
cerity brought against the supporters of the amendment. 
He was opposed to Home Rule root and branch, but if 
the change was to be made, let there be an arrangement by 
which civil war might be avoided. Mr. Birrell had avoided 
answering the vital question: What did they mean to do 
if Ulster resisted? If they meant to use force, what was 
the meaning of the speeches of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Foreign Secretary? Either they meant that if the 
resistance of Ulster was carried to the end they would not 
persist with the Bill, or they were insincere and shamming. In 
conclusion he declared that the Government knew that in the 
last resort, if Ulster did resist, there were stronger things 
than Parliamentary majorities; in that case no Govern. 
ment would dare to use British troops to drive out Ulster 
loyalists; and the Government which gave such an order 
would run a great risk of being lynched. After the closure 
had been carried by 321 to 249, Mr. Agar-Robartes’s amend- 
ment was rejected by 251 to 320, or a majority of 69. Three 
Liberals voted against the Government and two acted as 
tellers for the amendment, about a dozen were absent 
unpaired, and eighteen Labour members were also absent. 
The Unionists have every reason to be satisfied with the result 
of the division. 


The Committee stage of the Home Rule Bill was continued 
on Wednesday, when the principal amendment discussed was 
Mr. Dickinson’s, which provided for the establishment of 
Single Chamber government in Ireland. This amendment 
was supported by several Unionists, including Mr. Balfour, 
who declared that if, as Liberals pretended, Ireland was only 
to be given a right to manage her purely local affairs through 
a subordinate assembly, a Second Chamber was not required. 
After two Liberal members had declared their intention of 
supporting the amendment, Mr. Redmond made a strong 
appeal to the Labour Party not to risk the destruction of the 
Bill by going into the lobby against the Government. The 
appeal was successful, for soon afterwards Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald announced his intention of supporting the 
Government. He said that a false situation had been 
created, and that the Opposition were going to support 
the amendment, not because they were in favour of a Single 
Chamber, but in order to put Home Rule into a difficulty. 
What looked like a dangerous moment for the Government 
was thus avoided, and the amendment was eventually defeated 
by 89 votes (288—199). 


The Government’s so-called Franchise Reform Bill was 
introduced in the Commons on Monday by Mr. J. A. Pease, the 
Minister for Education, in a speech teeming with unconscious 
humour. The main features of the measure are the addition of 
2,500,000 men and, if the House so wills, of 10§ million women 
to the register, and the removal of 574,614 votes by the abolition 
of plural voting and the nine University seats. Qualification 
is to be by residence or occupation only, and the qualifying 
period reduced to six months. The age limit is to be twenty- 
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one, peers will be allowed to vote, revision courts will be 
abolished, and objections heard in county courts, while the 

alty for plural voting is fixed at £200 fine, or one 
year's imprisonment and seven years’ disfranchisement. 
Mr. Pease, the naiveté of whose speech caused considerable 
amusement, frankly admitted that the Liberals hoped 
to gain by the abolition of the plural voter. He 
added that the Government pledged themselves as far as 
they could—at any rate they said it was their intention—to 
follow the Bill by a Redistribution Bill. Some natural 
laughter also greeted his peroration, in which he said that the 
Bill was based on the principle of “Trust in the people,” 
qualified by prudence. We deal with the motives and effects 
of this strange measure elsewhere, but may add that after a 
long and damaging speech by Mr. F. E. Smith and a vigorous 
condemnation of the Government’s “double shuffle” over 
woman suffrage by Mr. Mason, a Liberal member, leave to 
jntroduce the Bill was given by 274 votes to 50, most of the 
Unionists abstaining. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the vote for the 
Land Valuation Office gave the Opposition an opportunity to 
challenge the methods of valuation under the 1910 Budget. 
In his defensive speech Mr. Lloyd George announced that a 
committee of experts was to be appointed to inquire into the 
work of valuation, and to repert whether any modifications 
of the machinery for carrying it out were necessary. Mr. 
Pretyman declared that there had been trickery, for which, 
however, the valuers were not responsible. Instructions had 
been issued under which the profits of builders were to be 
taxed. This was a violation of the understanding that incre- 
ment value duty was to be levied only on the augmented site 
value of the land on which a building stood. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain declared that agricultural land was over-valued 
and urban land under-valued. In the end the Opposition 
amendment was negatived by a majority of 79 (194-115). 








The second reading of the Government of India Bill was 
moved by Lord Crewe in the Lords on Monday. The 
ensuing debate was remarkable for the unanimity with which 
the three ex-Viceroys of India—Lord Curzon, Lord Minto, and 
Lord Lansdowne—condemned the choice of the new capital 
and the cost of the scheme. Lord Curzon noted that in the 
Bill itself there was no mention of Delhi or the transfer of 
the seat of government at all, which was apparently covered by 
the phrase “ other administrative changes,” and complained of 
the invidious position in which the House was placed by being 
asked to assent to a policy which had already been carried 
out, and of the irregular and unconstitutional procedure 
of the Government. After Lord Minto had associated him- 
self with Lord Curzon’s criticisms and asserted that the 
volume of dissatisfaction in India was steadily growing, Lord 
Crewe defended the Government’s policy in a singularly 
inconclusive speech. The site of the new Delhi had not yet 
been fixed, but the Durbar site would not be used for the main 
buildings. He refrained from saying anything about the 
total cost, but asserted that they were adopting the ordinary 
and common-sense course in meeting the charge out of 
surpluses and by ordinary loans. Lord Lansdowne, who 
followed, drove home Lord Curzon’s criticisms. 


On Thursday the House of Lords gave judgment in what 
has been called the Right to the Communion case. It may be 
remembered that Canon Thompson refused to administer the 
Communion to Mr. and Mrs. Banister on the ground that 
Mr. Banister had married his deceased wife’s sister. In 
August 1908 Sir Lewis Dibdin, Dean of Arches, issued a 
monition to Canon Thompson to abstain in future from 
denying the Communion to the parties without lawful cause. 
Canon Thompson appealed, and the Court of Appeal upheld 
Sir Lewis Dibdin’s judgment. The House of Lords has now 
confirmed the judgment of the Court of Appeal. Canon 
Thompson no doubt acted conscientiously, but in truth such 
action was a monstrous perversion of law and com- 
monsense. The law is most clear that only open and 
notorious evil livers can be refused the Sacrament, and it was 
little short of an outrage to contend that Mr. and Mrs. 
Banister were evil livers when they had been married in 
accordance with the law of the land and when every Court in 
the realm would be obliged to admit the validity of their 
marriage. The decision most distinctly tends to strengthen 





our contention, that the one and only ground on which the 
Sacrament can be refused is that of notorious evil living, and 
that those who refuse it to grown-up people merely because 
they have not received episcopal confirmation are not acting 
in the spirit of the law, even if they can shelter their attempt 
at exclusion behind a rubric primarily intended to prevent 
children and persons not able to understand the meaning of 
the Sacrament from taking part therein. 


A National Protest Meeting against Home Rule was held 
in the Albert Hall yesterday week under the joint auspices 
of the Union Defence League, the Unionist Associations of 
Ireland, and the Conservative and Unionist Associations of 
Great Britain. Mr. Walter Long presided and Sir Edward 
Carson also spoke; but what lent special significance to the 
meeting was the presence and the speeches of representatives 
of the Irish Presbyterians, the loyal Protestants of the South, 
and of English Nonconformity. Dr. Montgomery, the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, who moved the principal resolution, claimed 
to express the strong conviction of the vast majority of a Church 
consisting of nearly half a million people that the consequences 
of Home Rule would be disastrous. The Home Rule Bill, he 
asserted, placed the control of Ireland’s finances in the hands 
of those who did little or nothing to produce the revenue, 
seventy-one per cent. of which was contributed by the port of 
Belfast alone. The Protestant Bishop of Ossory, Dr. Bernard, 
who had never before stood on a political platform, observed 
that it was most of all because Irish loyalists resisted being 
robbed of any fraction of their Imperial inheritance that they 
raised their voices. From a selfish point of view Irish loyalists 
had in the past been too loyal, and he said with grave delibera- 
tion that if they were expelled from their citizenship and 
heritage the mistake of exaggerated loyalty would not be 
repeated by their sons. Another admirable speech was that 
of Dr. Watkinson, an ex-President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, who maintained that Nonconformists were not repre- 
sented either by the Nonconformist M.P.’s or by those 
Nonconformist divines who figured largely in the controversy, 
or by the Nonconformist Press, which was largely in the 
hands of impassioned party politicians. 


The transport strike in the provinces was almost at an end 
by the beginning of the week. The ballot of the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union showed a large majority against a stoppage, 
as did that of the Scottish transport workers. In London 
also the numbers of those who have returned to work is 
gradually increasing and had reached nearly eleven thousand 
by Wednesday. In spite of this, however, the strike leaders 
are still determined to continue the fight, and on Wednesday 
evening announced that they would abstain from all further 
negotiations until some definite offers were made to them by 
the employers. Meanwhile the strike funds are almost 
exhausted, and an appeal has been issued by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress to all trade 
unionists for immediate monetary aid for the strikers, Their 
situation, however, has now become almost hopeless, and the 
gradual collapse of the strike seems inevitable. 


Tuesday's papers contained reports of an important paper 
read on the previous evening before the Society of Chemical 
Industry by Professor Perkin. The lecturer announced the 
discovery of means of manufacturing on a commercial basis 
artificial rubber which was strictly comparable to the natural 
product. The discovery was made by a group of English 
chemists, with Dr. Matthews at their head, only three months 
before a German chemist, Professor Harries, working on 
different lines and in ignorance of their work, reached the 
same result. Professor Perkin, whose paper was of a purely 
technical character, said that there was a possibility of pro- 
ducing rubber at a cost of a shilling a pound. Of great 
importance also was the discovery of a method of producing 
acetone for about £30 a ton, which is only a third of the 
present market price. Acetone is largely used for the manu- 
facture of cordite, and an expert is reported to have declared 
that “from a national defence point of view this discovery 
cannot be over-estimated.” 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 
Consols (2) were on Friday 76}—Friday week 76}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF PARTISANSHIP. 
HE Government’s so-called Reform Bill is the most 
shameless piece of political partisanship that 
has ever been introduced into the House of Commons. 
These are strong words, but they can be proved up to the 
hilt. 

Our electoral system is far from fair or reasonable. It 
is full of glaring anomalies and injustices. At present, 
however, the anomalies and injustices are scattered so 
blindly that they produce a kind of wild equity. One 
party in the State is injured and placed at a disadvantage 
by one set of anomalies and the other party by another set 
of anomalies. That being the case, what do the Liberal 
Government propose todo? They propose to select those 
anomalies which are injurious to their party and to reform 
them in a way which they believe will very largely increase 
the number of votes available for Liberals. Those electoral 
anomalies which tell against the Unionist Party, and so in 
favour of the Liberals, though they are undoubtedly the 
most glaring and, from the — point of view, the most 
injurious, they propose to leave entirely untouched and 
unremedied. That is, they propose to commit what is in 
spirit the most flagrant piece of gerrymandering that any 
body of politicians has ever dared to contemplate. The 
most unscrupulous of American “bosses,” framing an 
electoral system in a raw Western State, might indeed look 
with envy at their cold-blooded effrontery. 

What is the Government’s excuse for proposals so 
monstrous? They tell us that they quite admit that 
it is very unfair that the principle of one vote one 
value is so little recognized that constituencies like 
Pontefract with 24,000 inhabitants, Rochester with 31,000 
—both seats, by the way, return Liberals—or Radnorshire 
with not many over 22,000 should have the same voting 
power as the Romford Division of Essex with close upon 
313,000 inhabitants, Walthamstow with nearly 247,000, or 
Wandsworth with 253,000. We have taken English com- 
parisons, but if we compare with Ireland we find that not 
only has Ireland as a whole over thirty members more than 
she is entitled to, but that Newry with under 13,000 
inhabitants, Kilkenny with under 13,000, and Galway 
with under 16,000 have each as much electoral power 
as the three Essex and London constituencies we have 
named. These are the kind of anomalies which the 
Liberal Government are in effect proposing to leave 
unremedied while they are compassing heaven and 
earth to get rid of the far smaller scandal of plural 
voting. It is idle for Liberals to tell us that they 
are not at any rate leaving the Irish over-representation 
alone because their Home Rule Bill will set it right. In 
reality it will do nothing of the kind, or, rather, it will only 
remove the anomaly by setting up one which is even worse. 
Newry has now about twenty times the voting power that 
Romford has; but, if Home Rule ses, the people 
of Newry, and indeed of every Irish constituency, 
will not only have voting power over all their 
domestic concerns, but will have in addition a voting 
power over the domestic concerns of England quite as 
great as that possessed by the largest and most important 
constituencies of England. Ireland with a population of 
4,381,000 will send forty-two members to the House of 
Commons, or, roughly, one member for every 100,000 of her 
inhabitants, whereas a group of English constituencies can 
be named with a population as great as that of Ireland 
which return not forty-two but only thirty members of 
Parliament. 

We need not, however, deal very seriously with this 
apology, for we know that Liberals are somewhat chary 
of using it. Their official excuse for insisting on 
the principle of one man one vote while they do 
nothing to carry out the complementary and equally 
democratic principle of one vote one value is that they 
intend on some future occasion to deal with Redis- 
tribution. A year ago it might have been possible to 
be taken in by such a promise of future reform. We 
wonder now that even a Radical Government has the 
audacity to speak of it. That is a form of Parliamentary 
humbug which can only be used once to befool the country. 
The nation has not forgotten, though apparently the 
Cabinet have, that when the Veto Bill was passed last 
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| year the Government, by means of the Preamble, solemnly 


pledged themselves to reform the House of Lords. But 
that pledge has not only not been kept: it is obvious 
that there is no real intention of carrying it out 
The Preamble has proved waste paper. Yet there is 
time apparently to imtroduce every other sort of 
measure except this one. The Preamble served its pur. 
pose in inducing a good many moderate Liberals and 
non-partisan electors to acquiesce in the Veto Bill, and 
having served its purpose it is now cynically shelved to 
the Greek Kalends. After such a record as that who ig 
going to trust a Government which says that it will some 
day or other introduce a Redistribution Bill? It is all very 
well for the Westminster Gazette to assure Mr. F. E. Smith 
that “ we are as anxious as he can be that Redistribution 
shall be accomplished before Parliament is dissolved,” 
But no sane politician believes for a moment that Redis. 
tribution will take place before the next General Election, 
The proof of what we are saying is easy. If the Govern. 
ment had really meant business in this matter nothing 
would have been easier for them than to have accompanied 
their electoral Reform Bill with a Redistribution Bill, 
Had they done so, as they know quite well, the Unionist 
Party would have been obliged, nay, would have been 
quite willing, to meet them as they met the extension of 
the Franchise Bill in 1884 as soon as it was accom- 
panied by a Redistribution Bill. One man one vote 
accompanied by a complementary measure giving one 
vote one value could have been passed by consent—the 
only proper and reasonable way under our party system 
for dealing with electoral reform. But the Government 
have been careful to make no such proposal for an equit- 
able compromise. They have not even proposed to pledge 
themselves by putting Redistribution into a preamble. 
Possibly they were right here, for preamble is not a word 
which Liberals are now very fond of : 
“Oh no, we never mention it, 
Its name is never heard ; 
Our lips are now forbid to frame 
The once familiar word.” 
In spite of this, however, we expect many a moderate 
Liberal is to be found to whom the words of the 
famous ditty we have quoted come home with no small 
poignancy. Sir Edward Grey certainly must feel the force 
of the refrain : 
“From Bill to Bill they hurry me 
To banish my regret, 
And when they win a vote from me 
They think that I forget.” 


The last refuge of the Liberal who is perplexed and per- 
turbed by the cynicism of his party leaders is to say that, 
even if all we have said is true, the Unionists, if they were 
in earnest, ought not to refuse half the loaf of electoral 
justice because they cannot at the same time get the whole. 
“Why,” he says, “ should not the Unionists at any rate 
combine in putting an end to the scandals of our registra- 
tion system and when they come into office at some later 
period deal on their own lines with Redistribution?” In 
other words, let each party carry out the reform to which 
it is specially pledged. The answer, of course, is that if 
the Government scheme of gerrymandering is carried out, it 
is quite conceivable that the Unionists might never again be 
able to come into power, or not, at any rate, for a great 
many years; and in this way a vast number of measures 
would be carried contrary to the will of the people 
and solely owing to the violation of the principle of 
one vote one value. The Unionists, then, are quite 
right, not merely from the point of view of party 
tactics, but on much higher grounds, to refuse to 
allow a partial treatment of the question, and to insist 
on its being treated as a whole. In truth the only 
instrument that they possess for obtaining a recog- 
nition of the democratic principle of one vote one 
value is the existence of the other anomalies. If 
those anomalies are got rid of without the recogni- 
tion of the principle of one vote one value, the 
Liberals will be entrenched behind a system of unjust 
privilege from which it may be impossible to dislodge 
them. The Unionists would be absolutely unworthy of 
their trust if they were to assent to this monstrous pro- 
posal, which is in fact the Parliamentary version of the 
confidence trick. If they show their confidence in the fair 
dealing of the Liberals by agreeing to the abolition of 
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jural voting they may feel perfectly certain that they 
will never get “one vote one value,” but that the over- 
representation of Ireland and the under-representation of 
England will be used to defeat the real will of the 
people. 

In our opinion, then, the Unionist leaders, while 
expressing their complete willingness to carry out a 

eneral scheme of electoral reform which shall recog- 
nize both the principle of one man one vote and one 
vote one value, should declare that without this act of 
justice they will have nothing whatever to do with 
the Government’s proposals. By doing this they will 
not in any way forfeit the good opinion of moderate 
non-party people in the country, but on the contrary will 
ive an assurance, which is needed, that the prime duty of 
a Unionist Government when it is returned to power will 
be to deal with the whole question of electoral reform on 
a sound and equitable basis. At present and owing 
to a variety of circumstances there are a great many 
people who do not realize that the Unionists are deter- 
mined, whether it helps them from a purely party point of 
view or not, to get rid of the scandals which we have dealt 
with at the beginning of this article. And here we may note 
that the proof of the unwillingness of the Liberals to ado pt 
the principle of one vote one value is to be found in the 
scheme advocated by the Spectator of endowing the whole of 
the electorate through the instrument of a Poll of the People 
with a veto over the log-rolling tactics of our legislators. 
Under a Referendum, as Lord Lansdowne has pointed out, 
there is no question of electoral anomalies. Every voter 
has exactly the same power in vetoing or assenting to 
legislation. The vote of the man at Newry has the 
same value as the vote of the man at Romford, and 
not as in a Parliamentary election twenty-six times more 
value. 

Before we leave the subject with which we are dealing 
we should like to put in a plea in regard to two points. 
We are quite prepared to accept manhood suffrage, and 
indeed should welcome the change, for in our opinion 
every adult male should have his full and fair share in the 
government of the country. We think, however, that 
there is a great deal to be said in favour of making twenty- 
five rather than twenty-one the age at which a man may 
attain a vote. That is about the age when a man 
settles down and becomes a householder. Next we desire 
very strongly that no electoral reform should be passed 
which does not include provision for the holding of all 
elections on one day. There is a very great danger, in our 
opinion, both internal and external, in allowing the kind 
of interregnum which takes place during the three weeks 
now spent in an election. Imagine a great foreign crisis 
or a great strike complicated by a prolonged election. In 
old days when the King died the King’s peace died with 
him, and until his successor was crowned there was an 
interregnum of several weeks, during which there was no 
law in the land. The position was, of course, intolerable, 
and the very proper legal fiction was invented that the 
King never died, but that his successor at once filled his 
place. We would have the Parliamentary interregnum 
reduced to one day. The new Parliament should at 
once succeed the old by the reasonable and convenient 
plan adopted throughout the rest of the civilized world of 
holding elections on one and the same day. 





THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


E have always urged that Ulster was the weakest 
point in the Government’s Home Rule Bill, and 

that it was through insistence on forcing North-East 
Ulster under a Dublin Parliament that their scheme 
would ultimately break down. To put it in another way, 
their refusal or, if you will, their inability to apply their 
own principles to North-East Ulster will in the end make 
the nation realize that Home Rule for Ireland is an im- 
possibility if it is to be founded on the principle that local 
majorities have a right to demand a special type of local 
autonomy. You cannot give local autonomy to Ireland 
because she demands it and force it upon North-East Ulster, 
even though she will rebel. As soon as the country 
understands—as one of our correspondents puts it—that 
the Home Rule Bill is really an Ulster Coercion Bill, the 
attempt to apply it must fail. This is exactly what is 





happening. The country is beginning to understand what 
the Government Bill really means and what they are pro- 
posing to do with Ulster. Accordingly the Home Rule 
scheme is beginning to crumble away. 

The proof of what we have just said is to be found in 
the most significant fact that, though the Government's 
full majority is 120, that majority dwindled to 69 on 
a vote whether Ulster should be forced under a Dublin 
Parliament or should be allowed to remain under 
the Parliament at Westminster. And, remember, this 
astonishing diminution in the Government's majority 
comes at a most critical moment, when members are 
naturally inclined to show their loyalty. Again, the 
diminution has come in spite of the fact that every one 
knows that the Bill cannot be carried into operation at 
once, but that there will be occasions for reconsidering 
the Bill next year and the year after, and also in spite of 
the Act that the debate was twice adjourned and that the 
Government had the fullest opportunity, not only for 
whipping up their people, but for choosimg the moment 
for taking the vote which was most favourable to them. 
The reduced majority can only mean that there are an 
appreciable number of Liberals who cannot reconcile it 
with their consciences and with their principles of action 
to force upon the local majority in North. Bast Ulster a 
form of government which its inhabitants detest, and which 
they have told us in the plainest terms they mean to resist. 
A little closer examination of the figures shows among other 
things that the inclusion of Ulster was only carried by 
the votes of the Southern Irish. Roughly speaking, 
the members for England, Wales, and Scotland are 
equally divided on the question of forcing North- 
East Ulster under a Dublin Parliament. Thus in 
effect we see the matter decided by the votes of the 
Nationalists. They say to the people of North-East 
Ulster: “ You shall come under our domination whether 
you like it or not.” That is the naked fact. No doubt it 
may be argued that the will of the majority must prevail. 
But then the question becomes one of units, and we have 
to ask once more the plain question: Why is the unit of 
the second-sized island in the British Archipelago a sacred 
unit which cannot under any considerations be divided 
and North-East Ulster a unit whose views have no claim 
whatever to be heard or considered? In fact, the 
Southern Irish are claiming to be and acting as judges 
in their own cause. But that, as Burke said, is the 
most dangerous action that a man or any body of men 
can take. 

We have said above that owing to the way in which the 
Ulster problem has been brought before the country, the 
nation is at last beginning to understand the true meaning 
of Home Rule. Assuredly this process of enlightenment 
will go on. Let no one suppose that any Unionist will 
admit that the division of Tuesday night settles anything, 
or that after it the Ulster people should give up their opposi- 
tion, or that those Unionists like ourselves who, though they 
detest the break-up of the legislative union, detest and 
dread still more that break-up plus the horrors of civil 
war, are henceforth going to remain silent. All those who 
on various grounds realize the vital importance of the 
Ulster problem, the nature of the wrong which is about 
to be perpetrated, and the great danger to the moral of the 
nation which is involved, must and, we are sure, will do 
their very best in the future to bring the Ulster problem 
prominently before the country, and to preach, in season 
and out of season, what must be the inevitable consequences 
if the Government insist on forcing Ulster under a Dublin 
Parliament. We are certain that inthe end the country 
will listen to and be affected by these arguments, just as 
even so deaf and callous a thing as a party majority has 
been forced to listen to and will be influenced by them. 
If in spite of the full pressure of the Whips and of 
party discipline a majority of 120 can be turned into 
one of only 69, who can say that we are living in a 
fool’s paradise when we assert that the country can and 
will be made to understand the facts? In truth the 
people who are living in a fool’s paradise are those 
who imagine that Ulster does not mean business when 
she talks of resistance, and that her threatened rebellion 
will evaporate in a resolution and a few fiery speeches. 
That is not the way things are going. If the Home 
Rule Bill is passed and those portions of North- 
East Ulster in which there is a local majority against 
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going under a Dublin Parliament are not exempted, 
the Government, as we said last week, will be obliged 
to face the following dilemma. They will either have 
to put down and hold down Ulster at the point of 
the bayonet—it will not be a day’s struggle which 
can be settled with one whiff of grape-shot, but a 
resistance which will last for months or years—or allow 
an Act of Parliament to become a dead letter. A curious 
example of this living in a fool’s paradise in which 
many Liberals indulge is shown in a letter which —— 
in our issue of to-day. Our correspondent “G. C. M.” 
thinks that all will be well, and that there will be no need 
to use physical force to coerce Ulster. He apparently be- 
lieves that the difficulty can be got rid of by making a 
kind of ring fence round North-East Ulster and Belfast, 
and by leaving the Ulstermen severely alone till, as he would 
say, they come to themselves. He thinks that after a 
slight taste of the inconveniences of going without a 
postal and telegraph service the sober and industrious 
traders of the North will throw up the sponge and go 
quietly back to their money-making. Little does he know 
the temper of the Protestants of Belfast and the counties 
of Antrim and Armagh, Down and Derry. No doubt they 
are good men of business, and no doubt they will hate the 
interruption of commerce, but they are not going to give 
up their plan of resistance merely because it will cost 
them money or be inconvenient from the ledger point of 
view. 

Our correspondent, we note, among other things pro- 
poses that the port of Belfast should be blockaded and 
no ships allowed to goin or out till the Ulstermen have 
given way. In the first place we may remark that 
this is by no means consistent with his theory of 
letting the Ulster people alone till they come 
to their senses, but is a highly provocative act which 
would certainly lead to an immediate conflict. Only those 
who are bereft of political imagination could con- 
template such a proposal. Let us see what it means. Let 
us suppose the Government have stationed a couple of 
cruisers and several destroyers outside the entrance to 
Belfast Lough with orders to stop any ships from coming 
out. In that case we may be quite certain that some firm 
of Belfast merchants would at once determine to test the 
reality of the Government’s intention. They would, we 
feel sure, as men excited by what to them will be a 
political event of incalculable importance generally do, 
decide that the Government threats were bluff, and they 
would determine to break the blockade. Their ship would 
be directed to run past the Government ships—which, 
by the way, will be committing a totally illegal act in 
blockading unless special legislation is obtained for the 
purpose. But if a vessel were to attempt to run out 
through a blockading force and were to refuse to stop 
when signalled to do so the Government would have to 
do one of two things. Either they must give orders to 
sink the ship by firing a shell or a torpedo into her 
with a consequent loss of life and bloodshed, which 
our correspondent says will be avoided under his 
scheme, or else must admit that the blockade is a farce, 
to which no one need attend if he does not want to 
do so. 

The whole idea of avoiding fighting and bloodshed in this 
way isan utter absurdity. If Ulster refuses to be bound by 
a Home Rule Bill or to acknowledge a Dublin Parliament, 
one of two things must happen. The Bill must be 
allowed to become a dead letter or Ulster must be coerced 
by the use of Imperial troops. And here no mere show 
of force will be enough. ‘Shoot, and shoot to kill” will 
be the order that must be given and ought to be given by 
the Government if they intend to put down Ulster by 
force, for a feeble rather than a strong use of soldiery 
against an insurrection is always a mistake. But this 
means, as we have said again and again, slaughter not by 
tens and twelves but by hundreds, or even by thousands. 
Carrying Belfast street by street against an armed popula- 
tion is not, of course, impossible, but it will mean a very 
large butcher’s bill. Is the Liberal Party prepared for 
this? If they are, then no doubt they will have plenty of 
chance to show that force is a remedy. If they are not, 
then once more we urge upon them, and before it is too 
late, to see that their measure is fitted with a safety-valve 
—a safety-valve which will prevent the dreadful necessity 
of coercing Ulster by the force of arms. 





ADMINISTRATIVE CHAOS. 

HE public is only inning by degrees to a i 
T the full extent of te mischief which results aay 
Lloyd George’s passionate eagerness to bring his Insurance 
Act into operation without a moment's further delay, 4 
paragraph, unquestionably well founded, in the Times 
the other day called attention to the fact that in order 
to provide a staff of competent men for the necessary 
administrative work of bringing the Act into opera. 
tion, all the other Government departments had been 
ransacked, and that a number of the most experi- 
enced officials had been taken away from their ordinary 
duties and set to work to interpret and give effect 
to the provisions of Mr. Lloyd George’s measure, 
Even so, the work necessarily proceeds haltingly, 
for the task is so colossal that though the 
members of the staff are working almost day and night 
they are unable to cope with the multiplicity of 
questions which have to be determined. It is not 
too much to say that at the present moment chaos pre- 
vails throughout the administration of the new Act, 
while at the same time the smooth working of the ordinary 
Government departments has been seriously affected by 
the withdrawal of some of their best men. 

The ultimate cause of all this chaos is the failure of 
the House of Commons to do its duty last Session. A 
measure of such magnitude as the Insurance Bill ought 
to have been considered with the utmost deliberation. As 
we have often pointed out, when the German Government 
was considering a similar scheme two years were devoted to 
preliminary inquiries, and then two years more to Parlia- 
mentary and public discussion. In the House of Commons, 
under the combined control of Liberals, Nationalists, and 
Socialists, it is thought sufficient to devote six months 
to a scheme of even greater magnitude than the Ger- 
man insurance system. Political memories are short, but 
most of our readers will recollect how this Bill, hastily put 
together by Mr. Lloyd George with the aid of some of his 
Treasury officials and without proper consultation with the 
other departments, was introduced into the House of 
Commons in such a condition that the author himself had 
day after day to propose drastic amendments in Committee. 
No adequate time was given for full discussion in the 
House of Commons ; still less was there time for proper 
consultation with the vast interests outside Parliament 
that were directly affected by this gigantic measure. 

The utter lack of preparation for bringing such a 
huge measure into force is illustrated in a particularly 
striking manner by the case of domestic servants. They 
are the largest single body of employed persons in the 
country, yet when the Bill was first drafted no provision 
whatever was made for their case, which obviously 
differs very considerably from that of most other classes 
of wage-earners. Under Parliamentary pressure Mr. Lloyd 
George was finally compelled to modify his scheme so as 
to give to domestic servants the opportunity of obtaining 
what may be called a retiring annuity in place of sickness 
benefit. Though this was authorized by the Act no pro- 
vision has yet been made for giving effect to this alter- 
native scheme. In a few provincial towns a movement is 
apparently on foot to start societies to carry out this 
object, but it seems almost impossible that these societies 
should obtain the requisite number of members in time 
for the coming into operation of the Act. Nor is it 
reasonable to expect that societies so hastily knocked 
together will command the necessary confidence on the 
part of domestic servants generally. As a result millions 
of domestic servants will be put in the position either of 
refusing to carry out the law of the land or of joining 
one of the existing frieadly societies, whose terms of 
membership are calculated for the benefit of quite different 
conditions of service, or finally of becoming Post Office 
depositors, and thus in effect losing altogether the advan- 
tage of insurance. On this score alone any patriotic 
Government would postpone the operation of the Act, 
whatever the effect might be upon its party interests. 

But that is not the whole case. Within the last few 
weeks the great employers of the country in all the 
principal industries have been in consultation with one 
another, and as a result came to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to bring the Act into operation unless a longer 
period was allowed forthe preliminary work. They formed 
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a Committee and asked the Prime Minister if he would 
receive a deputation. His reply was a curt refusal to have 
anything to do with them, on the ground that the Govern- 
ment had already decided that the Act must come into 
operation on July 15th. It is difficult to know whether 
to feel more surprise at the discourtesy of such a 
reply or at the political unwisdom of it. This Com- 
mittee, in the formation of which Sir Charles Macara 
took a leading part, was in no sense a political body. The 
employers whom it represented had calculated that their 
annual contributions would in the aggregate amount to no 
less than £5,000,000 a year. They represented a capital 
estimated at £2,000,000,000. To treat such men as these 
as if they were importunate street-beggars shows an excess 
of tactlessness of which Mr. Asquith is happily not 
often guilty. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to see any remedy 
for the chaos that is threatened. Our system of 
nominally democratic government has reached a stage in 
which the people have in practice extremely little control 
over their rulers. The House of Commons does what it 
is bid by the Government of the day, and if the people 
object so much the worse for them. The only resource left 
is to disobey the law, and, frankly, that is not a remedy 
which, in our judgment, would be advantageous or 
justifiable in the present case. Unless the observance 
of the law is regarded as a strict duty by every citizen 
orderly government must sooner or later give place to 
anarchy. We admit that there are extreme cases 
where defiance of the law is justifiable, as, for 
example, in the case of Ulster, where the law threatens 
to expel from their national allegiance a number of loyal 
citizens who only ask to be left in peace. But such 
cases as these are, happily, rare, and are obviously on a 
different footing from the case of the Insurance Act. We 
have all along in these columns opposed the Act, not on 
the ground of principle, but on the ground of its defective 
details ; and it is on this ground alone that practically the 
whole opposition is based. But to go into rebellion because 
the details of the measure are unsatisfactory is clearly un- 
justifiable. We have all got to make the best of the Act 
as it is and to secure its amendment at the earliest possible 
date. At the same time every one who feels how gravely 
the true interests of the country are being injured by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s passion to get the Act into operation, for 
purely personal and party reasons, will be justified in 
taking his electoral revenge whenever the opportunity 
occurs. 





OUR IGNOBLE SELVES. 


Ppa toug—sad are indebted to the Morning Post and 

to Herr Herggelet, a German resident in London, for 
a very frank portraiture of themselves. The painter aims 
not so much at improving us, greatly as he sees we need 
it, as at bringing home to his own countrymen the 
“hopeless state of decadence and muddle” into which in- 
dulgence in the errors he describes has brought the English 
people. War between Germany and England must, he 
thinks, come unless, indeed, the fatuity of our statesmen 
and the secret fear of Germany which is universal among 
us enable our neighbour to attain her object without the 
cost and trouble of fighting. That object, as Herr 
Herggelet describes it, is not one that need seriously 
disturb a nation which is contentedly travelling downhill. 
Germany wishes no harm to England, except in so far 
as she gets in Germany’s way. If she does that she 
must suffer, just as people who lie across the rails 
in front of an express train must suffer. But all 
that she has to do to escape this is to avoid throw- 
ing herself across the path of German progress. Any 
danger that she is now in is the result of her own blindness 
to the march of history. She clings to an obsolete expres- 
sion—the “supremacy on the seas ”—whereas her true 
maritime — is one of equality with seven other 
Powers. The supremacy of the seas is in commission, and 
one-eighth part of it is all that properly falls to England’s 
share. If she will but recognize this simple arithmetical 
fact all may go well with her—so well at least as is possible 
for a nation which governs itself by the fifteen rules which 
Herr Herggelet has deduced from fifteen years’ observation 
of our conduct. F 

About half of these rules may be reduced to two : “Don’t 
do to-day what you can put off till to-morrow ” und “Don’t 





do yourself what you can pass on to others.” 
Herr Herggelet expands these maxims without really 
adding to their meaning: “Don’t reflect, meditate, 
or worry”; “Don’t exert yourself unnecessarily” ; 
“Don’t excite yourself over past mistakes” ; 
“ Forget everything quickly”; “Don’t begin anything 
too soon”’; and others of the same kind have, we think, 
a good deal to say for themselves. Herr Herggelet treats 
them as though they were simply expansions of his 
eleventh rule, “Do nothing thoroughly.” Instead of 
this, obedience to them is often a greatly needed help to 
thoroughness. No two things do more to seoieen tod 
or imperfect work than worry and unpunctuality. Worry 
more than anything prevents a man from working well in 
the present, and from working at all in a perhaps near 
future. Reflection and meditation are excellent prepara- 
tions for work, but when the subject of them is something 
that cannot be undone they can only do harm. From 
this point of view “ Forget everything quickly” is a most 
valuable maxim. The lesson of a past blunder should be 
mastered as a precaution for the future, but the blunder 
itself cannot too soon be put out of sight. The mischiefs 
of unpunctuality are known to us all by the most irritating 
of experiences, but we are not so much alive to the part 
which unwillingness to leave to-morrow’s work to be 
done when to-morrow comes plays in making people 
unpunctual. The desire to finish what they are 
about, to let the morning’s occupation run on into 
the afternoon, makes men forget that the afternoon's 
work may be equally important, and that the neglect of it 
which follows necessarily from the preference given to the 
completion of the morning’s work may upset the arrange- 
ments of others as well as their own. A scarcely less mis- 
chievous virtue is the passion which possesses some very 
able men of leaving nothing to others that they can do 
themselves. It may come either from a low estimate of 
their subordinates, caused, it may be, by the knowledge 
that they have not been careful to train them properly, or 
from an exaggerated sense of the value of their own work, 
or from a greediness of work which makes them dislike to 
let any part of it go. But whatever be the cause the 
effect is the same. The razor is wasted and the stone is 
not properly cut. In so far as Englishmen do observe the 
rules which so shock Herr Herggelet we do not think that 
they need to regret it. There is possibly a disposition 
among them not to spend the very last fraction 
of their strength, but is there no advantage in having 
something in reserve, some faculty which has not yet been 
made the very most of, some energy which has yet to show 
what it can do when it is put to trials more severe than 
those of every day? ‘There are dangers no doubt in the 
application of this doctrine, but it is still to be seen 
whether there are not equal dangers in treating it as a 
heresy. 

So far our critic may be assumed to be speaking seriously. 
Others of the maxims which he attributes to us are 
examples of German irony. There was a time, perhaps, 
when Goldsmith could say without much exaggeration : 

“ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by.” 
But the English milor is no longer, as he once was, almost 
the only English traveller, and those who have taken his 
place are often painfully aware that the acquaintance with 
foreign languages which he did possess is useful even 
for an excursionist. It is not always very easily obtained at 
school, but the want of it is sometimes bitterly regretted 
afterwards, and many a young Englisman has envied the 
possibly ungrammatical fluency of his sisters or even of 
their maid. Herr Herggelet must have been strangely un- 
fortunate in the Englishmen he has come across when he 
thinks it “‘ questionable if there are in the whole of England 
more than a hundred full-blood Englishmen who can 
speak German or read a German letter.” We are afraid 
that another of the principles which he enumerates as 
regulating our conduct is also ironical. Do we really 
“manifest a pleasing exterior and demeanour to every 
one”? It may be that we are more anxious than we once 
were to practise this minor virtue, if indeed it is not rather 
a major virtue; but English shyness—a characteristic of 
the race which Herr Herggelet has left out of his test— 
still stands terribly in the way. One more criticism we 
must make in this list. There was a time, no doubt, when 
we were slow to learn anything from other nations. But 
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if this were ever a rule among us it is fast ceasing to be 
one. What we are more in danger of now is a hasty adop- 
tion of the legislation of other nations without being at 
the pains to ascertain whether our circumstances and those 
of the country we are imitating are at all identical. 
The Insurance Act is the most recent and most conspicuous 
example of this disastrous omission, but it is not the only 
one. 

When Herr Herggelet turns to the particular form 
in which he detects the consequences of following these 
mischievous rules we are more in agreement with him. It 
is true, we fear, that the English manufacturer does not 
always pay sufficient attention to the wants of his 
customers. They must buy what he has to sell or go else- 
where. We believe, however, that this mistake is due to 
something more respectable than mere dislike of change. 
English manufacturers have earned a just repute for 
excellence of workmanship, and they do not like to produce 
anything less good. But this argues a certain narrowness 
in their conception of excellence. Anything that fully 
serves the purpose for which a tool or a machine is required 
may fairly be called excellent, and the buyer, not the 
maker, is the judge of the tool or the machine which is 
offered for sale. If Germans will give a customer what he 
is really in search of, while Englishmen will only give 
him what they think he ought to be in search of, we 
must not be surprised if our trade falls off. But it is not 
the conservatism of the English manufacturer that is to 
blame so much as his unwillingness to turn out inferior 
goods. All he has to learn is that no instrument is inferior 
which enables the buyer to do exactly what he wants. 
That it will not enable him to do anything more is nothing 
to the purpose. A tool which will only last for three 
years is just as good as one that will last for thirty pro- 
vided that the buyer only means to use it for three years. 
To make tools of this kind may hurt a manufacturer’s 
pride, but in these days of competition if he 
refuses to keep them in stock customers who are 
forced to go elsewhere for the inferior tools may 
end by going elsewhere for the better ones. There 
is real ground, too, for Herr Herggelet’s ———— 
of our post and telephone systems. ‘There can no 

reason why the Indian mail should reach London just 
twenty-four hours after the mail to India has left London. 
If the dates were reversed six days would be gained, and 
for many purposes India be brought six days nearer to 
England. The telephone is at length coming into general 
use, but the delays and mismanagement which have 
attended its introduction have placed us in this respect 
behind most other countries. The same thing may be said 
of the telegraph service, which, though it may work well 
along the great lines of communication, is sometimes very 
unsatisfactory in more remote districts. We have in mind 
a certain village, not forty miles of London, where every 
telegram has to be telephoned to a town four miles off, 
sometimes to the edification of a little group of listening 
customers of the postmaster. But this is not to be 
attributed to the influence of Herr Herggelet’s rules. it is 
due to the parsimony of a Government which prefers to 
spend public money in other ways. 
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A CELESTIAL PILGRIM. 

HE doctrine of previous existence has never appealed to 
the Western mind. It offers an easy explanation of 
almost all the problems of life. Yet most of us instinctively 
set it aside. For the purposes of literature Mr. A. C. Benson 
has feigned to accept it. The theory of the transmigration of 
souls underlies his last book (“The Child of the Dawn,” 
Smith, Elder and Co., 7s. 6d.) and is used to great effect. 
The story begins with the death of the hero, who once released 
from the body finds himself at home in the world of spirits; a 
sense of permanence and security possesses his soul. His lives 
on earth have been but as terms at school; from heaven he 
came, and thither he must return. The same sensation has 
taken hold of him at moments of great happiness while he 
lived in the world, and he now perceives that happiness to 

be of the nature of a recollection. 

Many of the experiences of this present world pointed, he 
tells himself, to the reality of previous existence, but till 
now he had never put them together. Sympathy is remem- 
brance in the eyes of this new exponent of an old theory. 





Some men and women are able to sympathize, he reflects, 
with an immense range of feeling, with emotions which 
during a single life they could hardly have passed through 
and of which no theory but that of previous existence explains 
their understanding. It follows that while young spirits who 
have seen little are hard and narrow-hearted, old spirits are 
full of kindness and indulgence—men of the world in the best 
sense. This explanation of sympathy makes one think. 
There have been great men of letters who have known the 
hearts of kings, who never saw a king—and who have revealed 
the souls of women as no woman has revealed them. Again, 
our hero points out how many friendships appear, so to 
speak, to begin in the middle—to be something not created, 
but continued. He remembers a wayward and, to other people, 
unattractive boy to whom his heart went out in sympathy 
and affection, and knows that this was his son in a pre- 
vious existence. The tie of parent and child is, he 
reflects, unbreakable. He sees himself in the past as a 
poor woman toiling for her children, and far, far longer 
ago as a savage—a savage who kisses his son before, 
“strangely attired for war,” he goes out to fight, his heart 
full of “hurtful, cruel, and rapacious thought.” The recol- 
lection shocks him. “You were very young, then,” says his 
guide, who appears to him in the form of a graceful young 
man sent to bear him company in the spirit world wherein, 
despite the sense of home and familiarity, the exigencies of 
the story require him to find much which is new. 

It is extraordinary how well this theory—which, on the 
other hand, no sane Western person seems able to believe— 
fits the facts. To begin very low down, it accounts for the 
instincts of many animals. Why do birds know how to 
build a nest; what path to follow towards a warmer 
climate, &.? It may be because the lower one goes in 
the scale of sentient beings the more clear is the recollec- 
tion of past incarnations. Among the human race certain 
gifted children learn so fast as to suggest recollection, and it 
is very difficult to account for the similarity of folk-lore 
stories which do not appear by any means always to prove 
that two races have been one in the past. It is certain that 
fear often foreshadows with complete accuracy sensations of 
which the person who is afraid has no previous knowledge, 
not even such as may be gained by observation. Ambition 
in many men is like a regretful hunger for a past eminence, 
and the power of certain men and women to accommodate 
themselves to new surroundings is inexplicable except upon 
the theory of previous experience. Every one who knows 
anything of the dark races knows that a few white men 
understand them at once and the majority of white men never 
understand them at all. The remembrance of another life 
would account even for this fact also. Do we, one wonders, 
connect imagination and memory sufficiently ? The East says 
not; but then the East seeks to explain good and evil 
fortune on the theory of merit—a theory contrary to the 
religion which has conquered the West. 

Rank in the world of spirits depends, Mr. Benson tells us 
(the word “rank” is not used), upon the degree of cultivation 
to which the imagination has attained, the test being sym- 
pathy. Intellect in the ordinary sense of the word, sheer 
force or brilliance of mind, counts for nothing at all; a 
man’s power to put himself in some one else’s place is 
what counts for merit, and the more lives he has led and 
better use he has made of his time during each, the greater he 
becomes—the nearer he approaches to what, for want of a 
better word, is here called “ the knowledge of the truth,” for in 
heaven the worship of God and the service of man are in- 
divisible, and all the higher forms of love and of charity 
are religion, which, by the by, has no forms in heaven. 
Like the writer of the Revelation Mr. Benson finds no Temple 
in his ideal city. Oddly enough, however, though there is no 
temple there is a college—a college wherein, for the further 
cultivation of the sympathetic imagination, students study 
psychology. Mr. Benson does not intend that the description 
of the lectures which take place in the great Heavenly Hall 
should cause the reader to smile. We think, however, that 
few people will read of them without laughing. 

“One of the most striking parts of these discourses was the 
fact that they were accompanied by illustrations. I will describe 
the first of these which I saw. The lecturer stopped for an instant 
and held up his hand. In the middle of one of the side-walls of 
the room was a great shallow arched recess. In this recess thera 
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al 
1 ared a scene, not as though it were cast by a lantern 
oie call bet as if the wall were broken down, and showed a 


room beyond.” 

Sometimes the scenes were “vulgar and debasing,” sometimes 
heroic beyond words. The cinematograph is indeed outshone 
by this new realistic process. Pedantic as the scholastic heaven 
may sound, our author never goes back from his notion that 
mere knowledge—information—is contemptible, at any rate in 
the world of spirits. The reader follows Mr. Benson's hero into 
the paradise of the intellectual, where the “ meagre, spurious 
philosophers and all who have submerged life in intellect have 
their reward.” It is indeed a fearsome place where nothing 
goes on but logical debate, and where the hero finds himself 
being “ slowly stifled with interesting information.” 

The best and most effective paragraphs in the whole book 
describe a sort of heavenly lunatic asylum where all those 
narrow-minded persons who thought they could explain the 
ways of God to men upon the lines of a cut-and-dried creed 
go when they die. There, in the care of ideally clever and 
kind doctors and in the enjoyment of every form of comfort, 
they reside until they are cured. The cure is very painful, 
towards its consummation, as it takes the form of 
anxious longing to rejoin some person whom they loved 
upon earth, but whose views were not perfectly correct, 
and for whose sake they are willing to abandon 
what they imagine to be heaven. The vast majority 
who are still far from a cure amuse themselves by 
gazing into cupboards in which they imagine that 
they see the misfortunes which overtake the theologically 
mistaken. They nearly all have a look of “amused dignity,” 
which Mr. Benson assares us is very typical of these deluded 
persons. A few very bad cases show less dignity, but 
nay be distinguished by a sort of “ flighty cheerfulness.” It 
is interesting to see how the aggressively assured in the field 
of theology impress the son of an archbishop, who must 
have seen a good many of them. Only those suffer who 
are soon to be released. One man is in mental agony so 
great that our hero begs to stay with him to assuage his 
pain. This, however, is not allowed. The sufferer, the 
doctor assures him, is just upon a cure and is to be reunited 
to the heretic woman, without whom heaven has become hell, 
in a few hours. Hell in Mr. Benson’s eyes is a place of 
pleasures—pleasures which slowly sicken till the pleasure- 
seeker would rather risk pain than continue in them. Then, 
and then only, is he allowed to climb the steep ascent to 
heaven. 


The sad idea which haunts the reader from beginning to 
end of Mr. Benson’s book is that suffering is reserved for the 
good. It is the seal of merit: the very mark of spiritual 
aristocracy which the great spirits bear gladly in order that 
they may excel. All those forms of talent which dull the 
suffering of their possessors he despises. Artists in whatever 
domain get short shrift from Mr. Benson. “They have 
lost,” he says, “their capacity for pain” by regarding all 
things from a “ spectacular point of view.” 

That pain is educational is, of course, an idea as old as the 
hills, but Mr. Benson uses it in a somewhat new way. His 
expression of the old idea of transmigration has also a 
warm tinge of originality. To the present writer it seems 
that if we accept the theory that the cultivation of sym- 
pathy or of love in St. Paul’s sense of the word is the 
great object of life, then its logical conclusion, when the 
wheel has come full circle, would be the merging of the 
individuality in the source of life. But Mr. Benson be- 
lieves personality to be indestructible, though to our minds 
transmigration destroys it. How could the same man 
be successively a savage, a modern working woman, and 
an English gentleman of the period? At home, in heaven, 
he is always the same, he will perhaps say; but human 
recollections of that state, if they indeed exist at all, are 
so faint that the answer is meaningless. Yet Mr. Benson 
does suggest in a very striking manner that temperament 
never changes. The scenery of heaven reminds his hero of 
the parts of England which remain most old-world and 
picturesque. On the other hand it reminds his guide—a 
more advanced spirit than himself—of Tooting, because in 
that unlovely suburb he spent his happiest earthly hours. 
To have lived almost everywhere and then—to prefer Tooting! 
This isa real touch of nature, an evidence of the power of 





sympathy. It suggests that Mr. Benson himself is no “green 
hand at life,” whether the present world is his first experience 
of living or not. 





DR. A. W. VERRALL. 
HE death of Dr. Verrall (which took place on Tuesday) 
removes from Cambridge society one of its most striking 
figures. In his own University his influence was obviously 
very great, but to estimate the importance of his work to the 
world at large is a more difficult matter. 

Verrall was born in 1851 and went up to Trinity in 1869. 
He was bracketed with Mr. T. E. Page as second classic in 
1873, the year in which Henry Butcher was senior classic. 
He then became in succession fellow, lecturer, and tutor of his 
college, and was finally appointed last year to the newly created 
King Edward VII. Chair of English Literature. It would 
be easy, judging from this brief list of the outward facts of 
his life, to write him down without more ado as “a great 
scholar”; but no description of him could be more false. 
Verrall was something less, but he was also something more, 
than a great scholar. His studies on Euripides—the works 
by which he is best known—exhibit a mind which is the very 
antithesis of what used to be expected from a student of the 
classics. And if to-day our ideas upon the right way of 
appreciating Greek and Latin literature are altering, it was 
undeniably Verrall’s influence and example which hastened 
the change. We are all of us familiar with the old-fashioned 
method of reading a Greek tragedy, the blinding attention 
to details, the cold repression of emotion, and, worst of 
all, the superficial and conventional msthetic approba- 
tion which brought the whole dreadful post-mortem to 
a close. Such a process was intolerable to a mind like 
Verrall’s. He threw it over completely, and was, perhaps, the 
first critic for generations who remembered that the classical 
authors were human beings, and who considered it legitimate 
to exercise an independent judgment upon the merits of their 
writings. The case of Euripides gave him his great oppor- 
tunity. The scholars had long considered Euripides’ plays 
unsatisfactory; but by riveting their attention upon details 
they were able to hush the fact up, and continued in a 
mechanical way to acclaim him as the equal of Aischylus and 
Sophocles. Verrall’s first business was to tear aside the veil, and 
to show that, if the scholars’ view of such a play as Jon was 
correct, honest opinion must pronounce its author hopelessly 
stupid and incompetent This, however, led to a dilemma, for 
such excellent judges as Aristotle had a very different opinion 
of Euripides. It is well known how in “Euripides the 
Rationalist” and his two later books on the same subject 
Verrall proposed a solution for this dilemma. Whether it is 
the correct one is a highly controversial question; but it may 
be asserted with some confidence that the correct solution 
will be found upon Verrall’s lines. In any case the dilemma 
itself remains and can no longer be shirked; and it was 
this power of forcing a clear-cut intellectual problem 
upon those who would always prefer not to face one 
that was the great merit of his mind. Its inherent 
disadvantages were displayed when he came to apply himself 
to the plays of Atschylus. He was apt to allow purely 
intellectual considerations to run away with him, and, a 
rationalist himself, he sometimes forgot that human motives 
are not always rational. But, in spite of this weakness and 
in spite of doubts which have sometimes been cast upon the 
“soundness” of his scholarship in the narrower sense, there 
can be no question of the importance of Verrall’s influence 
in freeing English classical study from the bonds of a brain- 
less conventionality. 

His interests, however, had a wider field than Latin and 
Greek. He was devoted to French as well as to English 
literature; and his own writings, with their purity of style 
and clearness of exposition, are proofs of his power in the 
use of his own language. As a lecturer he was incomparable. 
There are many who will remember all their lives his lecture 
upon the Birds of Aristophanes at the time of the perform- 
ance of the play in Cambridge some ten years back. He 
had an astonishing gift of creating a thrilling intellectual 
interest ; and even his routine leétures for the Classical Tripos 
used to arouse the sleepy undergraduates to paroxysms of 
enthusiastic excitement. In this he was greatly assisted, no 
doubt, by his voice, which was peculiar in timbre, and which 
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he used with unerring effect. To hear him read aloud— 
whether it was an ode of Horace, or a chorus from a Greek 
play, or a song from Shelley—was an experience as startling 
as it was satisfactory. His friends will think of him, too, as 
a brilliant conversationalist, with an almost inhuman gift for 
dramatic anecdote. Most of all, however, they will admire 
the extraordinary courage with which he faced the last years of 
his life. Though his body was crippled by a painful illness his 
mind seemed never for a moment subdued by it. It was 
always active and at times irrepressibly gay, as willing to 
discuss The Mystery of the Yellow Room as a Pindaric ode, 
ready to break out into a snatch of song from the Mikado 
or a tirade from Andromaque. The value and nobility of a 
free-ranging intellect is the lesson which Verrall has left 
behind him in his life no less than in his books. 





THE TACTICS OF THE AIR. 
HE first stage in the use of dirigible air craft in war has 

. been reached. A dirigible has been used to carry out 
a reconnaissance in actual fighting; its crew has recon- 
noitred the enemy’s position, made sketch plans, taken 
photographs, and dropped bombs, and two facts have become 
abundantly plain. One is, that we are at the beginning, and 
that there is evidently no limit which we can foresee at present 
to the use of aircraft in war; the other is, that the possession 
of an effective air fleet is an imperative necessity, not of to- 
morrow, but of to-day. If, to-day, war were declared between 
two Powers, the Power possessing the most efficient air fleet, 
caeteris paribus, would win. This, if any military expert ever 
doubted it, has been made a clear certainty by the work of the 
Italian dirigible Pl in a reconnaissance of the Turkish 
position near Bengazi, described by the special correspondent 
of the Turin Stampa. The Stampa’s account appears in the 
Times of June 18th, and may be briefly summarized. 

The P1 left its hangar at six in the morning, carrying on 
board the Commandante Peuco, the pilots, Captain Saymandi 
and Lieutenant Benigai, and a supply of bombs. It rose over 
the sea to a height of 1,000 metres, turned eastward over the 
oasis of Koefia, and satisfied itself that at the moment the 
oasis contained none of the enemy. Next it turned south to- 
wards Sidi Mufta, near which, at the foot of the Djebel and 
on the plain, lay the Turkish lines. As soon as the Pl came 
near the camp the Turks opened rifle fire; this proved futile, 
and the Pl dropped a bomb among the tents which took in- 
stant effect. The Turks ceased their rifle fire and brought 
their artillery into action. They had previously planted 
their guns on the slopes of sandhills, burying the tail of the 
carriage so as to take the recoil without overturning the 
gun. They sent their shells up almost vertically, but 
their fire was wild and harmless, and the dirigible, 
dropping bombs, proceeded on its course; it com- 
pleted an exact reconnaissance of the enemy’s camp, 
estimated the numbers of Turks and Arabs, took photographs 
of the position, and in two hours returned unharmed to the 
Italian lines, with the whole plan of the Turkish position at 
the disposal of the Italian general. The dirigible, in short, 
that morning obtained for nothing information for which a 
general a few years ago would have sacrificed troops as a 
plain duty. She was unopposed; she was in the position of a 
warship able to outrange the ships engaging her; she could hit 
without being hit and see without being pursued. It must 
have been an exhilarating two hours for her Italian crew; for 
the Turks it is difficult to imagine a more hopeless and help- 
less experience. 

But what would happen in another war—in a war in 
which both sides possessed an air fleet ? ‘I'he first obvious 
point is that it would be impossible for a dirigible 
to reconnoitre an enemy’s position as the Pl re- 
connoitred the Turkish position with nothing more to 
fear than a stray rifle bullet through her envelope, and with 
very long odds against even that. The ascent of a dirigible 
on one side would be countered by a dirigible or a number of 
aeroplanes ascending on the other. Here, of course, we come 
at once to the question whether for war purposes the future 
is with the dirigible balloon or the heavier-than-air machine. 
The probabilities, no doubt, are that in the future it may be 
possible to build aeroplanes capable of carrying a crew of 
twenty-five or thirty, and that large aeroplanes of this kind 
would be easier to control than dirigibles with their huge 





envelope offering so vast a surface to a rough wind. But 
we are dealing for the moment with the war conditions, not of 
to-morrow, but of to-day, and to-day, if the weather made it 
possible, dirigibles would be used for reconnaissance because 
of their capacity for carrying a crew in addition to the 
pilot. Another advantage, too, which the dirigible 
possesses over the aeroplane is that it can ascend vertj- 
cally, whereas the aeroplane must leave the ground at ap 
angle and necessarily must take some time in circling up to 
any considerable height. We may imagine, then, two armies 
lying opposite each other, as, for example, the Russian and 
Japanese armies lay before the battle of Liao-yang. It would 
be the object of the attacking general to discover the strength 
and the disposition of the enemy, so that he might know 
where to drive in his wedge or throw the full weight of his 
numbers. He decides, then, to send up his dirigible before 
dawn, so that with the earliest light he may gain the know- 
ledge he needs of what lies before him on the ring of hills 
across his front. She goes up, and with her, or after her, ag 
soon as it is light enough, to cruise about and above her, 
goes her squadron of aeroplanes. She has to journey out five 
miles or more, perhaps, before she can begin to see what she 
wants, and she may have to reconnoitre a front extending over 
twenty miles of hills. The enemy she goes out to spy lies 
waiting for her, knowing that the sound to listen for is the 
drone of her engine six thousand feet above him, and that the 
moment he hears that drone in the dark sky he must at 
peril of his country’s life send up his own ship or his own 
destroyers to cut her down before the light comes, or before 
she can use her eyes and see what he means to hide from her, 
and turn back with his secret to her own camp. He must send up 
bis fleet, or part of it, but even so he can only do so in doubt, 
For how is he to know that the drone he hears is the drone of 
the real brain he is to fear? May it not be, perhaps, merely a 
ship sent up as a feint to puzzle him, to draw off the attack of 
part of his force while the real eye and brain wait their oppor- 
tunity in another ship following the first? May it not be 
merely the first of a number of feints designed one after 
another to drain his camp of destroyers, until numbers tell, 
as they must in such a war, and some ship at last {flies 
out from the attacking lines to find no destroyers 
waiting for her, but a clear sky about her and the enemy's 
lines below? For that, surely, is the end to which necessity 
would drive the two armies. The defending force would be 
bound to search out each ship as the roar of its motor came 
from east, or west, or north, or south, and round each ship 
as it was discovered the accompanying and attacking squa- 
drons of aeroplanes would hum like wasps seeking where to 
sting. Each would try to get higher than the other, as hawks 
try to tower above their quarry; each would try to get the 
weather-gauge of the other, as ships tried in the days of 
sails. Each would try to reach the brain of the other, and at 
the touch of the bullet engines and planes would reel down 
out of the fight—the first tidings perhaps which would come 
to the armies waiting below to tell them how the battle was 
going 6,000 feet in the air above them. Or you may guess 
that the commander of the dirigible, directing the fight 
round him, would see perhaps that his accompanying squa- 
dron outnumbered his attackers, and that it would be worth 
his while to lose plane for plane; he might, a new Nelson 
in the Empyrean, show some air-signal to order his squadron 
to engage the enemy more closely, and that might end in 
aeroplanes going down locked in couples, with the survivors 
free to push home their victory. All the while, six, seven, 
perhaps ten thousand feet below, the opposing armies on the 
hills would have perforce to wait, “hushed in grim repose,” 
for the result of the battle they could not see. 

To imagine such a fight, it may be objected, presupposes 
too much. Does it presuppose that the airmen on each side 
in a battle of the future will be gifted with superhuman 
courage, impossible skill, nerves which as a fact men 
do not possess? That was said once about the officers 
and men who manned torpedo craft and submarines. And 
it is probably no more true of air craft than it has been 
proved to be true of the most dangerous form of duty 
undertaken at sea. There will be men found to take any risks 
and all risks. We may remember, to begin with, that though 
it is doubtless the fact that the ordinary average man cannot 
contemplate ascents in an aeroplane to a height of six or 
seven thousand feet as anything but a nightmare, the skilled 
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a 
airman was no such feelings of horror and fear. To him 


height is not horrible; all he asks for is a sound machine. 
‘As the sailor in Shakespeare says, “Give me sea-room 
and I care not,” so he asks only for air-room, and the 
further he is from the earth the safer he feels. And, 
possessed of sound machines and with a duty to do, we 
may take it for granted that the officers who take up their 
aeroplanes, or the pilots and crews who go up in dirigibles, 
will do their duty. It will be a duty which will carry 
honour with it, perhaps, with a certainty and to a degree 
that has not as yet been attainable by any branch 
of an army's fighting forces. But the duty will 
be there to be done; and with the drone of air- 
ships and aeroplanes already humming over African battle- 
fields, over French and German flying-grounds, over England 
from Hendon to Salisbury Plain, the question of the future of 
war in the air has been removed a stage further—from the 
duty of fighting to the duty of supply. The dirigible and the 
aeroplane are already instruments of modern warfare, and each 
modern army must complete its equipment. Next, we may 
suppose, we may look for a manual of aerial tactics. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE CONFEDERATES.” 
[To raz Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
$ir,—It is stated in to-day’s papers that this little band of 
wreckers is again trying its best to smash the Conservative 
Party. They say that at recent by-elections Tariff Reform 
has been thrust into the background and that in future they 
will run candidates of their own, if any Conservative tries to 
shelve Tariff Reform. It is quite true that the South Man- 
chester election was won by keeping Tariff Reform in the 
background. It is equally true that if there were a General 
Election to-morrow we should lose that seat again. A number 
of the 3,000 Conservative Free Traders in that division would 
again vote for Free Trade. The Confederates were intensely 
annoyed that the assistance of Mr. Chaplin and other promi- 
nent Tariff Reformers in the by-election in 1908 in North- 
West Manchester was declined, and that we turned Mr. 
Churchill out without their help and by shelving Tariff 
Reform. Of course we lost the seat again at the next General 
Election, just as we should lose South Manchester again if 
there were a General Election to-morrow. Five seats out of six 
could almost to a certainty be won by our party in Manchester 
if there were by-elections to-morrow; probably not one seat 
would be held at a Generdi Election if one followed a month 
later. Mr. Bonar Law reduced tie Liberal majority in North- 
West Manchester in December 1910 to a much smaller extent 
than it was reduced in the other four divisions where contests 
took place, because he was such a prominent Tariff Reformer. 
Are these Confederates really Conservative? They say in 
effect: Perish the Church, perish Ulster, perish the Constitu- 
tion, and long live the tariff, which no one has ever seen, and 
to which, if some of the Confederates ever did see it, they 
would probably say, “Oh! I didn’t mean that.” Why does 
not our party take a leaf out of the Liberal book? 
That party is hopelessly split on the subject of women’s 
suffrage, so the Liberal Party agrees to treat it as a non- 
party measure. Why does not our party do the same with 
regard to Tariff Reform? We are hopelessly split on that 
subject. Why not treat Tariff Reform as a non-party 
measure? It is a business question for business men, not 
a party question, and should never have been made one. 
There is one other alternative, and that is for Mr. Bonar Law 
to renew Mr. Balfour's pledge of a Referendum on Tariff 
Reform. The Confederates are wreckers and seem to have 
very little sense of proportion. They advocate a Radical leap 
in the dark and call themselves Conservatives !—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. L. OLIver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 
June 17th. 





THE POSITION OF ULSTER. 
(To rae Epitcr or tue “Srectrator.”’} 
Sir,—If, as you suggest, the Protestant counties of Ulster 
secede from the Empire on the passing of a Home Rule Bill, 
it is not likely that troops will be sent to coerce them. That 





would be a very clumsy and ineffective method. The natural 
and logical consequence of their action would be the cessation 
of all Imperial services, including those rendered by the postal 
and telegraph offices, and this of itself would cause such 
extreme inconvenience to a commercial community such as 
that of Belfast that it could hardly be long endured. If any 
further action were necessary the blockade of the port would 
probably be sufficient. These considerations are so obvious that 
no such step as secession can possibly be contemplated by 
serious business men in Ulster. There are, of course, 
various forms of passive resistance which might give great 
trouble to the authorities, but these do not involve “ blood- 
shed” of any kind.—I am, Sir, &c., G. CO. M. 
[The north-eastern counties of Ulster do not propose to 
secede from the Empire, but to resist being forced to secede 
from the Union because the majority of the southern Irish 
desire such a secession. If “G.C. M.” thinks the people of 
the Plantation will haul down their flag because the port of 
Belfast is blockaded he has mistaken his men. It is strange 
to find an English Home Ruler contemplating using the Navy 
to coerce Belfast as a matter of little moment. Suppose a 
Belfast vessel endeavours to run past the blockading cruisers, 
are they to sink her? If not, the blockade will bea farce. If 
they do, the bloodshed will be real enough.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE COERCION OF ULSTER BILL. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “Srecraror.”) 

Srr,—I think the Government have now permitted the true 
nature of their Bill to appear. It is a Bill for the Coercion of 
Ulster. I hope this title will be given to it in future—at 
least by all writers on the opposite side. Why is Ulster to be 
coerced? Because the Irish Parliament cannot forgo the 
privilege of taxing her. The Irish Nationalists have fre- 
quently and very roundly abused Ulster. She is bigoted, 
intolerant, even disloyal. It is not because they love her 
that they desire union with her. It is because they love her 
money.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





DISESTABLISHMENT “BY AGREEMENT” 
IN SCOTLAND. 
(To rae Eprror or rus “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—A letter under this head, by the Rev. W. 8S. Provand of 
Glasgow, refers to the Memorandum recently prepared by the 
Church of Scotland Committee, which is at present dealing 
with proposals for union. As one who is called upon to take 
some part in the negotiations now proceeding, I must abstain 
from all controversy as to the merits of any proposals, but I 
deem it my duty to correct a misapprehension as to what has 
been suggested in the Church of Scotland Memorandum, to 
which your columns must have given wide publicity. 

(1) Mr. Provand states that it can hardly admit of dispute 
that under these proposals all these old statutes are to be swept 
away by a repealing Act and that instead there is to be some- 
thing called “recognition” to be put in its place. This is 
the precise converse of what has been suggested. It is recog- 
nized in the Memorandum that new definitions in a modern 
statute of the special position of the Church would be difficult, 
if not impracticable; that legislation must not be directed to 
the assigning of any new position to the Church by positive 
provisions, but must be limited to the repeal of statutory 
provisions which may be deemed to be inconsistent with 
spiritual liberty. Upon this matter the Memorandum refers 
to the Report to the General Assembly of 1911 as explaining 
the view of the Committee. The passage in that report 
referred to is as follows :— 


“The representatives of the Church of Scotland fully recognize 
the great difficulties which would attend proposals for new defini- 
tions by Parliament of special relations of the Church to the State. 
They tentatively suggest that if the Church were declared to be 
in such a position of liberty from the authority of the State in 
matters spiritual as would satisfy the views of the United Free 
Church and all enactments inconsistent therewith were repealed 
the State recognition which they value would be adequately 
secured by the Treaty of Union and the Act of Security and other 
statutes therein adopted or ratified in so far as not thus —— 
and by the continuance of the consuetudinary recognition by the 
Crown and its servants of the Church of Scotland as the National 
Church.” 


(2) Mr. Provand states that it hardly admits of dispute that 
“the tithes (Scottic2 teinds) are to be separated from the parishes 
with which they are at present associated and on the land of 
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which they are a burden in order that they may be ‘ pooled’ 
and doled out by a Central Commission or Committee wherever 
it is thought fit.” No such proposal has been made. The Church 
of Scotland Committee have intimated that they cannot 
entertain any proposals for the secularization of these endow- 
ments. They have also indicated that in their opinion the 
adjustments as regards temporalities which union would 
render necessary will probably have to be worked out by a 
Parliamentary Commission under the instructions of Par- 
liament. But there is no word in the Memorandum about 
“pooling” endowments or withdrawing them from parishes. 
The suggested Commission is to act “ subject toany conditions 
which may be presented.” Obviously one of these conditions 
may be that local needs are to have the first claim or even 
that strict adherence is to be given to the principle that the 
teinds belong tothe parish. These questions are in the mean- 
time reserved. This was fully and publicly explained in the 
General Assembly, which, without a division, approved of the 
action of the Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Edinburgh. CuRIsToPHER N, JOHNSTON, 





THE INSURANCE AOT. 
[To tux Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.’’} 

Si1r,—Having been a member of the Hearts of Oak Benefit 
Society upwards of 23 years, I think a clear statement of the 
position in which I shall find myself when the National Insur- 
ance Act comes into force may be of interest to many of my 
fellow working men. In the past I have paid 10s. a quarter 
to the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society, which has entitled me 
to receive (together with minor benefits) 18s. a week sick pay. 
I now find that if under the Insurance Act I continue to pay 
the same 10s. a quarter, made up by 4s. 4d. (4d. a week deducted 
from my wages under the Act) and 5s. 8d. extra contribution 
I shall still receive 18s. a week sick pay. The 5d. a week 
(5s. 5d. a quarter) contributed by my employer (3d.) and the 
State (2d.) will give me, I am told by the Hearts of Oak, the 
additional benefits of free medical attendance and treat- 
ment, an increase of 1s. a week reduced sick pay if 
I am ill for more than 52 weeks, sanatorium benefit, 
but no increase in sick pay, whereas if there was no 
Insurance Act this 5s. 5d. a quarter added to my 10s. a 
quarter should at the same rate give me 28s. a week sick pay, 
together with minor benefits. There remain the additional 
benefits under the Act. NowI can get medical attendance 
and treatment (I have done so in the past) for Is. 6d. a 
quarter; deducting this ls. 6d. from the 5s. 5d. leaves 3s. 11d. 
a quarter, in return for which I am offered one shilling a week 
extra sick pay—ds. instead of 4s.—if I am ill for more than 
fifty-two weeks on end and sanatorium benefit if I have 
consumption, both benefits very seldom needed by the average 
working man. From this I draw the conclusion that it will be 
much better for myself and the thousands in a similar 
position if the National Insurance Act never comes into force. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A Surrey Worxkine May. 





[To tae Epriror ov tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—Might I through your kindly columns ask information 
from the advocates of the Insurance Bill as to the benefits 
to be derived from it by a private governess like myself? My 
first feeling was that I was being placed on some charity list ; 
my next that I, nolens volens, was being taxed for the benefit of 
outsiders. I understand that unless Iam at least four days 
in bed, with a doctor in attendance, I receive no help from the 
funds paid in my name. Now as I do not remember ever 
being a week in bed with medical attendance, though I do go 
at times to my doctor for a tonic, I have the prospect of pay- 
ing out 13s, a year and receiving nothing in return. The 13s. 
alone would pay my doctor’s bills and medicines twice or thrice 
over, and there are years when I have no such bills. Did the 
funds accumulate for a pension benefit to me, say, at sixty, 
I should have nothing to say, as private governesses are dis- 
qualified at an early age in the opinion of many; but as it 
stands I feel it a gross injustice to one who prefers 
being independent to accepting doles from Government. It 
comes doubly hard on one like myself with an invalid sister 
at home—unemployed, of course—and another sister, of 
necessity unemployed, taking care of the invalid and my 
mother. They need all my help, and now this needless tax 
has been put on me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A PRIVATE GOVERNESS, 





SS 


THE LAW OF PRICES. 
(To raz Eprror or tue “Srecrator.’’] 

Srz,—Your article on the above subject, in connexion with 
Mr. Dibblee’s book, illustrates the disadvantages of using the 
same word—here the word “law ”—in two different senses, Wa 
know clearly what we mean when we say that mechanically what 
we gain in power we lose in motion; there are no exceptiong 
to that law: it is exact and cannot be evaded. When, how. 
ever, people not versed in the explanations and provisoes of 
the economists are told that wages are fixed by a law of 
supply and demand, they are apt to conclude—and it is g 
comforting conclusion for employers—that moral considera. 
tions have no part in the determination of the wage they 
shall pay, seeing that it is fixed by a law into which mora] 
considerations do not enter. I do not say they really believe 
this, but they are swayed by the half-belief which they do 
entertain. To put the matter compactly, the equation “ price 
varies as demand and inversely as supply” is not susceptible 
of definite solution, because neither demand nor supply are 
“independent variables”; both of them contain price itself 
as a factor; it is always demand or supply ata price; thus 
the price we wish to ascertain by reference to demand and 
supply is itself an unknown factor in every term of the 
equation; the equation does not express a law. Now this 
unknown factor always involves moral considerations; it 
always has relation to human wills; the employer wants to 
get his labour as cheap as he can; the employed wishes to sell 
it at as a high a price as he can; there is an economic limit 
which the employer cannot transcend ; he must pay his way or 
stop his work ; there is a corresponding limit which the em. 
ployed cannot pass; he must have sustenance sufficient or stop his 
work. Between these limits there is all the wide space in which 
moral considerations have free play and moral responsibility 
inevitably intrudes and has intruded. If this is so then those 
who believe that social evils always originate in moral wrongs 
must remember that squalor, misery, and want cannot always 
—nor nearly always—be ascribed to the faults of those who 
suffer, for on their own theory avarice, injustice, and selfish. 
ness are bound to entail these very evils on the weak. This is 
no doubt very obvious, but it is a point often left quite out of 
sight by those who insist most strongly on the supreme value 
of the cultivation of character among the poor and on the 
uselessness of all help that does not directly improve 
character. If injustice and selfishness is one cause of Social 
disease then you cannot hope to cure the disease till you 
attack that cause.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. B. 





“THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.” 
(To tuz Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In reviewing the second volume of “The American 
People” in your issue of April 27th your reviewer said :— 

“ People think of the Roman Church with some dim and con- 

fused recollections of ‘Americanism’ as having suffered a sea 
change in crossing the Atlantic. They may be surprised to learn, 
not only that it has not abated one jot or tittle of its claim to 
dominate the conscience and intellect of men, but that wherever 
—through the Irish, Italian, or Catholic Slav vote—it has the 
power to do so, it effectively asserts this claim. Boston, once the 
American Geneva, is now a Roman Catholic city; from the text- 
books of history used in its public schools all mention of the 
Reformation is excluded.” 
Here is what purports to be a statement of fact—that no 
mention is made of the Reformation in the text-books used in 
the public schools of Boston, and your reviewer is either 
justified in making it because the facts sustain him, or he has 
deliberately perverted the facts. Now what is the truth? 

I have before me “School Document No. 13,1911. Boston 
Public Schools. List of authorized text and supplementary 
books. School year 1911-1912,” officially issued by the city, 
and on page 38, under the heading “ History, Mediwval and 
Modern,” the following text-books are listed: Higginson and 
Channing’s “English History for Americans,” Larned’s 
“History of England,” Bourne’s “ Medieval and Modern 
History,” Cheyney’s “History of England,” Cheyney’s 
“ Industrial and Social History of England,” Green’s “ Read- 
ings from English History,” Green’s “ A Short History of the 
English People,” &c. 

Your readers have easily accessible Green’s works, so I need 
not encroach on your space to cite the pages where mention 
of the Reformation can be found; but as some of the text- 
books written by Americans are less convenient! to he 
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obtained, permit me to prove to your reviewer his unfitness for 
pis task. ‘The authors of “ English History for Americans 
are Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Edward Channing, 
both men of eminence, and neither of whom ever had any affi- 
liation with the Catholic Church. In discussing the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries the authors say: “ Whoever obtained 
in this way the lands of an abbey or monastery became a firm 
opponent of the Roman Church and a supporter of the 
Reformation in England.” On p. 120: “ Meantime the 
Reformation had been making rapid progress,” &. On 
p. 126: “They also found it necessary still to press on the 
Reformation,” &. On p. 130: “Queen Mary thought 
she could with safety coerce the people of England into 
becoming good Roman Catholics, or burn them if they 
resisted or refused,” &. On p. 177: “He | Laud] especially 
wished to restore the Church and clergy to the high power in 
the State they had once held and to bring back many of the 
ceremonies that had been given up since the Reformation.” 

In Larned’s “ History of England,” published by Houghton, 
Miffin and Co., of Boston, I find, on p. 206, this passage: 
“Their [the popes’] scandalous government of Christendom 
was one of the prime causes of the great movement of 
religious revolution in the next century which is known as 
the Reformation.” On p. 249 is the sub-title, “ The Protestant 
Reformation,” and the subject covers the four following pages. 
Pp. 271-3 deal with “The separation of the Church of 
England from Rome,” pp. 288-290 with “Cranmer and the 
Reformation,” pp. 306-9 with “The new Reformation of the 
Church,” pp. 311-314 with “The Reformation in Scotland.” 
The Reformation is also referred to on pp. 275, 331, and 332. 

I could give you citations from other text-books used in the 
Boston public schools, but in view of the above that seems 
unnecessary. Your reviewer thinks I am “hopelessly wrong” 
in some of my deductions derived from first-hand, careful, and 
patient investigation of the forces that have made the psycho- 
logy of the American, but to treat seriously anything that 
might be said by your reviewer after this exhibition is to be 
guilty of the folly that the Spanish proverb warns against: 
“Tt is a waste of lather to shave an ass.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Maurice Low. 

Hibbs Building, Washington, D.C. 

|We regret that our reviewer should have made the error 
in question. We regret also that Mr. Maurice Low should 
have thought fit to supplement his legitimate protest in 
regard to a matter of fact in so ill-conditioned and 
unmannerly a fashion.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. ELLIS BARKER AND GERMANY. 

[To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”} 
Srir,—Reviewing an article of mine in the Nineteenth Century 
entitled “The Failure of Post-Bismarckian Germany,” you 
wrote in your issue of June 8th :— 

“The impression we used to derive from Mr. Ellis Barker— 
perhaps wrongly—was that Germany was irresistible and that 
our only hope was to mould our policy on hers. Now he marshals 
battalions of statistics to show that this mighty fabric is tottering 
to its fall.” 

I must earnestly and energetically protest against this 
distortion of my views. In my article I have written nothing, 
and have not given any figures, allowing such a conclusion to 
be made. I have shown that, politically and militarily, 
Germany has embarked upon a dangerous course, but have 
not given statistics showing that Germany was “tottering to 
its fall.” My statistics indicated unfavourable developments 
which are as yet of slight importance. Explaining them I 
expressly stated: “ German industry is no longer progressing 
as rapidly as it used to, and is apparently approaching the 
point where stagnation begins.” It is really not permissible 
to enlarge my statement into that for which you alone are 
responsible. Since 1879, when Germany introduced Protec- 
tion, German agricultural production has doubled and German 
industrial production has grown sevenfold. Germany has 
£950,000,000 and Great Britain only £230,000,000 in the 
savings banks. Economically and financially Germany is 
not “tottering.” That description fits better this country. 
—I am, Sir, &., 

J. Etuis BARKER. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 

[We are glad to give Mr. Ellis Barker the opportunity of 
correcting any misapprehension that may have been caused 





by our summary of his article. But in self-defence we may 
be allowed to quote its concluding paragraph :— 


“The foregoing should suffice to show that Germany is politi- 
cally, militarily, economically, administratively, and morally on the 
down grade. But it would be rash to conclude from the evidence 
furnished that Germany will continue declining, although she 
will very probably experience difficult times. Germany, being a 
one-man country, shows evidences of decline because she lacks the 
man whom she requires, and she will go ahead again as soon as 
she has a man who is able to control her gigantic Government 
machine. But will she find such a man? Many patriotic Germans 
doubt it. Therefore, some of them, remembering the invigorating 
effect of Prussia’s defeat in 1806, actually wish for a disastrous 
war in the hope that it will re-create and rejuvenate the country. 
Others hope that the abolition of absolutistic and the introduc- 
tion of parliamentary government will save Germany. ‘I'he latter, 
therefore, welcome the growth of the Social Democratic party, 
and they would gladly see the outbreak of a conflict between 
Parliament and the Crown, even if it should lead to a civil war or 
the establishment of a republic. Among the leaders of German 
thought, deep pessimism and the fear of national disaster prevails 
widely. I have endeavoured to express their views in the fore- 
going pages.” —Ep. Spectator.] 





“THERE’S SOMETHING IN THE ENGLISH 
AFTER ALL.” 
[Te tas Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—You may be interested in the inclosed reprint of verses 
written by me some ten or fifteen years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BERTRAND SHADWELL. 
Poste Restante, Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

P.S.—I am not an American, but a native of Cheshire, 

England. 





I’ve been meditating lately that, when everything is told, 
There’s something in the English after all : 
They may be too bent on conquest and too eager after gold, 
But there’s something in the English after all; 
Though their sins and faults are many, and I won’t exhaust my 
breath 
By endeavoring to tell you of them all, 
Yet they have a sense of duty, and they’ll face it to the death, 
So there’s something in the English after all. 
If you’re wounded by a savage foe and bugles sound “ Retire,” 
There’s something in the English after all: 
You may bet your life they’ll carry you beyond the zone of fire, 
For there’s something in the English after all ; 
Yes, although their guns be empty, and their blood be ebbing fast, 
And to stay by wounded comrades be to fall, 
Yet they'll set their teeth like bulldogs, and protect you to the 
last 


Or they’ll die—like English soldiers—after all. 


When the seas demand their tribute, and a British ship goes 
down, 
There’s something in the English after all: 
There’s no panic rush for safety, where the weak are left to drown, 
For there’s something in the English after all; 
But the women and the children are the first to leave the wreck, 
With the crew in hand, as steady as a wall, 
And the Captain is the last to stand upon the sinking deck, 
So there’s something in the English after all. 
Though the half of Europe hates them, and would joy in their 
decline, 
Yet there’s something in the English after all: 
They may scorn the scanty numbers of the thin red British line, 
Yet they fear its lean battalions after all ; 
For they know that, from the Colonel to the drummer in the band, 
here is not a single soldier in them all 
But would go to blind destruction, were their country to com- 
mand, 
And call it simply “duty ”—after all. 
[We remember well the first appearance of the above verses, 
and have often quoted the refrain in these columns.—Ep. 


Spectator. } 
“ALONE IN WEST AFRICA.” 


(To rae Epirom or tas “Srecrator.”]) 

Srr,—Miss Mary Gaunt writes to you implying that she alone 
appreciates West Africa, that the climate has been grossly 
maligned, that many wives do not go out with their husbands 
“simply because they are accustomed to being kept in cotton- 
wool,”and she compares West Africa with Australia andCanada. 

First, as to the universal depreciation of West Africa. I 
am afraid that Miss Gaunt must have been so unfortunate as 
to have met the most pessimistic class of man, or did the men, 
when she tried “ to rub in, possibly a little too emphatically,” 
their very favourable surroundings, combine to give her the 
horrors ? I have lived in West Africa off and on for thirty 
years, and I know how untrue it is to say “every man and 
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woman seem banded together to curse the country.” Every 
Governor I have known has spoken from his heart in highest 
appreciation of his colony, climate excepted. Men recognize 
the great possibilities and immense future of West 
Africa. Except on Minute Papers asking for repairs or 
new furniture, discomfort is laughed at, grumblers and 
“grousers” are not tolerated, and men look forward to rough- 
ing it on trek, You often hear men speak with enthusiasm 
of the country generally ; you see many keen at shooting, 
gardening, polo, cricket, tennis, golf, cycling, and now motor- 
ing; and with experience of all classes of executive officer I 
have found the great majority deeply interested in their 
varied work and vigorously tackling the endless problems 
which present themselves. These men do not “curse the 
country.” Who has not heard of the “ fetich water” which 
once drunk gives a craving to return to Africa? Few go there 
without drinking a deep draught. 

Then as to climate. Miss Gaunt, like so many at the 
outset, thinks it is all make-believe about the climate. I 
remember two Governors who began with the same views and 
who proposed to lengthen the twelvemonth’s tour of service : 
one died from fever in the thirteenth month of his first tour 
and the other in the thirteenth month of his second. 
Of course health conditions, owing greatly to Manson 
and Ross, are vastly improved, but still the climate, 
though often delightful, is most treacherous. Not only 
is there the risk to life, but after a few years it is 
noticeable how most men, unless they have occasionally a 
longer absence than the ordinary leave permits, deteriorate in 
ability as well as energy. One of the most difficult tasks of 
the doctors is to persuade young Europeans of a certain class 
to protect themselves against the anopheles by sleeping under 
mosquito-nets. By her sneers at the use of these nets 
Miss Gaunt will have hardened in their folly these misguided 
youths (who have to live in the country for more than a few 
months) and will have done incalculable harm. 

I admit that it is not easy for a woman without ties to deal 
fairly with the subject, but for Miss Gaunt to say “ many 
wives do not go to their husbands simply because they are 
accustomed to being kept in cotton-wool” is as cruel as it is 
unjust. In the official class, for which alone I can speak with 
knowledge, it is difficult to call to mind a single Englishwoman 
who could have gone out to her husband and did not; but I 
have known of numerous cases where the doctor forbade a 
wife to return to the Coast, where the care of children kept a 
wife at home, where the great expense of the constant voyaging 
to and fro was the governing factor. And wives have disobeyed 
the doctor, have left babies at home, and have spent many 
anxious months on the Coast-line waiting for a husband 
travelling in the far interior. 

To compare West Africa with Australia and Canada is 
palpably absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. BRANDFORD GRIFFITH. 

85 Feuerbach Strasse, Frankfurt a/M. 





NATIONAL RESERVE. 


[To tux Epiror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—The National Reserve of the City of Edinburgh now 
numbers 5,568 officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, who 
are classified as follows :— 
N.C.O.’s 

Officers. & Men. Total. 

Crass I.—Officers under 55 years 

of age and other ranks under 

45 years of age who are con- 

sidered to be physically fit to 

join acombatant unit for ser- 
vice in the field iia oon «6 Cle BOOB Ue «6820800 
Cuass II.—Officers between the 
ages of 55 and 60 and other 
ranks between 45 and 55 who 
are considered to be physi- 
cally fit either for combatant 
duty in garrisons or other 
fixed positions or for adminis- 
trative work ... ose 
Cuass III.—Officers and other 
ranks not qualified to be in- 
cluded in (1.) and (IT.) who 
have become honorary mem- 
bers of the Reserve and will 
be retained there for social 
and influential purposes... 77 ... 1,129 ... 1,206 


Total of all classes ... 190 ... 6,360 ... 6,068 


85 .. 1,278 ... 1,313 











The Force includes both ex-Regulars and ox-Velanteore ag 
follows :— 
Ez-Regulars : 








Officers... ont 7 ont 81 
Non-Commissioned Officers... 802 
Men eco con ne ee §6=.: 8, 9286 

3,809 

Ez-Volunteers : 

fficers ... one jus ove 118 
Non-Commissioned Officers... 602 
Men eee ose oe ee §=.:« 1, 089 

1,759 

Total ... see oes 5,568 


These figures place the City of Edinburgh at the head of the 
list of all the counties and cities in the United Kingdom per 
thousand of male population. As a matter of fact Edinburgh 
really has more than double the number per thousand of male 
population than Oxfordshire, which is next to it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Cuitton L. Appison SmituH, Major. 

Officer in Charge of the National Reserve, 
T.F.A, City of Edinburgh. 

(The Edinburgh record is certainly magnificent. Will not 

Glasgow try to beat it?—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE COMMITTEE ON PATENT MEDICINES, 
(To ruz Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”’] 

Srr,—The report of the Committee, and what follows it, ought 
to put an end tothe vile trade in quack medicines, for the 
protection of which not one honest word can be said. The 
people of the United Kingdom spend a sum estimated at 
two millions and a half a year on “ patent” medicines. A 
certain proportion of proprietary remedies are genuine pre- 
parations, some of them of high quality, but the great 
majority are simply “nothing in a bottle,” as Mr. Wells 
puts it. Practically the only cost in putting these things 
on the market is the cost of advertising them. The trade is 
fraudulent, and is, in fact, a crime against the law as it stands, 
though the law is never enforced. 

If the makers and vendors of these things were the only 
interest affected there would be no doubt about legislation to 
put an end to thetrade. Unfortunately a considerable section 
of the Press has an interest in the trade, too, and, shameful 
as itis to have to confess it, one cannot say that this may 
not be an active influence against reform. Fortunately notall 
the Press is affected. Some journals are clean, 

The ideal legislation would probably be something on the 
lines of the Foods and Drugs Act, but with much severer 
penalties. In the case of quack medicines a small central 
department of medical experts could do the whole work of 
inspection. Whenever an advertisement appeared of a drug 
which claims to cure nearly everything or to cure incurable 
diseases this department should have the preparation ana- 
lysed and report the medical absurdity of the claims made to 
the Director of Public Prosecutions. The Public Prosecutor 
should prosecute the manufacturer for fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. The quack medicine maker should be obliged to 
show what reason he has for stating that his preparation 
cures cancer, or consumption, or Bright’s disease, or all of 
them ; how he hit upon this wonderful discovery and by what 
tests he has made sure of it. The burden of proving his 
representations should be put on him, and if he fails to prove 
them he should be given a stiff term of imprisonment. 

As a matter of fact all these advertisements of cure-alls 
and cures for the incurable are, in the present state of the law, 
clear cases of obtaining money by false pretences. An 
eminent barrister to whom I proposed the above legislation 
deprecated it on this very ground. If, he said, a single person 
can be found who has bought the article on the strength of 
the representations in the advertisement the Public Prose- 
cutor can prosecute the firm for obtaining money under 
false pretences. They would then be obliged to prove 
the truth of every one of their statements, and if they broke 
down on a single one they would be guilty and liable to im- 
prisonment. The difficulty is to get any one to take the 
initiative and to find people to come forward and say that 
they have bought the stuff. I believe that the medical pro- 
fession might get over this difficuity by concerted action. 
Among all the thousands of cases all over the country of 
patients whom they find to have been treating themselves with 
quack medicines, there would surely be some scores who could 
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be quite easily persuaded to give evidence. All that would be 
necessary, having found your case, would be to advise the 
Public Prosecutor. Every successful prosecution would lay a 
quack low, and a score of prosecutions a year would make the 
trade too hot for anybody but a professional burglar; and 
the reports of the prosecutions would make quack advertise- 
ments too hot for reputable newspapers to handle. 

The only difficulties I see are the excessive caution of the 
department which manages public prosecutions and the 
seeming tenderness of judges towards this kind of swindle. 
For a statement of these difficulties see the curiously helpless 
evidence of Mr. Guy Stephenson, Assistant Director of Public 
Prosecutions, before the Committee on June 11th, which can 
be.found in the British Medical Journal of June 15th. Both 
these difficulties are due to plain ignorance of the real nature 
and extent of the evil. The report of the Committee, dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons, and steady pressure on 
the Government from one or two members would probably 
change all that.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Dore. 

| Here is a great opportunity for remedial legislation. The 
present Government and the Liberal Press boast that they 
are entirely free from the evil of capitalistic influence which 
is assumed to dog the steps of the Unionist Party. Let them 
then combine to show that they do not fear the vendors of 
patent medicines by passing, and not merely talking about 
passing, the necessary Act of Parliament.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE SOPHISTRIES OF CRIME. 
‘1 (To tae Eprror or tae “Srecrator.’’} 

Srr,—There is a passage in R. L. Stevenson’s “The 
Dynamiter” (a book of which the satire has never perhaps 
received its full due) that I should like to commend to some 
of our hurlers of invective to-day—gentlemen who speak of 
the Government “siding with the capitalists ” or “ butchering 
peaceful citizens” when protection is given to a non-union 
man who wishes to work, and ladies who, having broken the 
law (and the windows), whine at the inevitable consequences. 
In the last chapter of the book in question Clara Luxmore, 
the fair Anarchist, having fallen in love, desires to renounce 
her evil courses, in which laudable desire Prince Florizel, 
sometime King of Bohemia and now tobacconist, is willing 
to assist her. “But,” says he, “I would not willingly put 
arms into the hands of a disloyal combatant, and I dare not 
restore to wealth one of the levyers of a barbarous and private 
war.” What guarantee can she give him as to the future ? 


“Clara: ‘I will not play at pride with such a man as you... . 
What shall I say? I have done much that I cannot defend and 
that I would not do again. Can I say more? Yes, I can say 
this: I never abused myself with the muddle-headed fairy 
tales of politics. I was at least prepared to meet reprisals. When 
I was levying war myself—or levying murder, if you choose the 
= term—lI never accused my adversaries of assassination. 

never felt or feigned a righteous horror when a price was put 
upon my life by those whom I attacked. I never called the 
policeman a hireling. I may have been a criminal, in short; but 
I never was a fool.’—The Prince: ‘Enough, madam, more than 
enough! Your words are most reviving to my spirits ; for in this 
age, when even the assassin is a sentimentalist, there is no virtue 
greater in my eyes than intellectual clarity.’” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


C. M. Hupson. 





THE DREAMS OF MR. MOREL. 
(To rue Epitor ov tae “Sprecraror.’’] 
Srr,—If it were merely a matter of a difference of opinion 
between the Spectator and myself I would not trouble you 
with a comment upon your review of “ Morocco in Diplomacy.” 
The great majority of your readers would doubtless accept 
your view; I should probably go on dreaming and we 
should all live happy ever afterwards. But do you really 
think that my criticism of the “acceptance of national 
liabilities towards Foreign Powers by secret commit- 
ments withheld from the British nation” is met by your 
retort: “There has never been any secrecy as to the 
object of our ententes with France and Russia”? The 
passage quoted applies not to the ententes—i.e., to the 
public arrangements which collectively go by that name. 
It applies to the secret arrangements negotiated in 1904 with 
regard to Morocco, the nature of which the British people 
were only informed of in November 1911, after their publica- 
tion in Parisian newspapers. Do you consider it right that 





the British people should have to consult the columns or 
foreign newspapers in order to be informed of the national 
liabilities undertaken by their own Foreign Office ? The secret 
Franco-Spanish Convention of October 1904, submitted to and 
approved by Lord Lansdowne, and its complement, the seeret 
Articles of the Anglo-French Declaration of the precedent 
April, committed—or were so interpreted by the Foreign 
Office—this country to approval and support of a Franco- 
Spanish partition of Morocco—now accomplished, but only 
after immense risks run by us. The public in both countries 
which supported the Anglo-French public declaration had no 
knowledge of them. There wasa public entente on the Morocco 
question approved by both peoples. Behind it were secret 
liabilities approved by neither. To suggest that these secret 
arrangements made for peace is to fly in the face of the most 
patent evidence to the contrary. They made for war. Why? 
For the simp!e reason that they sought to ostracize from any 
voice in the settlement of the Morocco problem a Power which 
possessed unquestioned rights in Morocco: by virtue of 
material interests which had been steadily growing since 
the ’seventies; by virtue of a treaty with Morocco and repre- 
sentation at the Sultan’s Court, by virtue of participation in 
the first international conference held in regard to Morocco; 
by virtue of her numerous consular agencies, post-offices, 
and various enterprises established in Morocco. Germany 
tried to break through that secret ring fence in 1905, and she 
so far succeeded that a second international conference was 
held proclaiming the independence and integrity of Morocco. 
On the strength of that a diplomacy making for peace and 
on good terms with France would have used all its influence 
to prevent the Act of Algeciras being treated as waste 
paper without a preliminary understanding with Germany. 
It would have put a price upon its support of France 
acquiring what the Act of Algeciras did not give her, viz., 
protectorate powers over Morocco, and that price would have 
been a Franco-German understanding. That was what a 
diplomacy working for peace had the power to do. That is 
what the diplomacy I criticise not only did not do, but went 
to the extremist lengths in backing the elements in France 
which, despite repeated resolutions voted by the French 
Chamber, had got the upper hand and were determined to 
march to a precipitate absorption of Morocco over Germany's 
toes. 

One would really think from reading your review that I was 
a sort of amiable maniac weaving webs of my own imagina- 
tion, instead of a humble recorder of unpopular but incon- 
testable facts which are not disposed of by generalities. The 
vicious character of these secret arrangements of 1904— 
vicious in the sense that they made international discord 
inevitable—is fully recognized by French statesmen who 
have the honesty and the courage to face facts. As M. Ribot 
said in the Senate last December: “In 1904 a treaty 
was signed—a secret treaty—whose clauses we have only 
recently learned. ... It was a treaty of partition, and has 
created differences which are not yet all cleared away.” 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant was even more frank on the 
same occasion :— 

“ Why [he said] was the French Parliament told only half the 
truth when it was asked to pass its opinion upon an arrangement 
with England? ... It is this double game towards Parliament 
and towards the world which becomes morally an abuse of trust.” 
After referring to the Anglo-French public declaration he 
went on to say :— 

“But the public was ignorant that at the same time, by other 
treaties and by contradictory clauses hidden from it, the partition 
of Morocco between France and Spain was prepared—of that 
Morocco of which we guaranteed the integrity. There existed 
two irreconcilable French policies in Moroceo—that of public 
arrangements, that is to say, a policy of integrity which was not 
the true one, and that of secret arrangements postulating a pro- 
tectorate and a partition of Morocco.” 

My plea is that a dishonest policy does not pay and that the 
secret policy of 1904 was a dishonest policy. What has the 
British national interest gained from it? You would be hard 
put to say. The Foreign Office exists, like every other 
Department of the State, to serve the national interest. It 
is not a sacrosanct institution outside all national control—at 
least that réle is not one which can be tolerated very much 
longer with safety. No one supposes that diplomatic 
negotiations can be carried out in the market square, and no 
one has ever put forward so ridiculous a contention. But that 
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is not the point. It is merely caricaturing my book to say 
that my idea is that “ Germany can do no wrong and that the 
policy of every Power must be judged to the extent to which 
it recognizes this cardinal truth.” My object was much less 
ambitious. It was to show that the avalanche of criticism 
directed against Germany on one particular issue, which more 
than any other particular issue has embittered Anglo-German 
relations, was based upon inaccurate and incomplete data, and 
hence was unjust and foolish. That contention, backed by 
documentary evidence, has not been met. 

As to your last question, I should reply toit with a negative. 
But I do not admit the assumption which underlies it. It 
would be just as inconvenient to us, perhaps more so in the 
long run, if France and Russia crushed Germany.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. D. Moret, 

[Mr. Morel thinks himself a better and more competent 
judge of the value of his book than we are. Conceivably he 
is right; but if his view is insisted on, and we are not to be 
allowed to express our honest opinion on a political work 
unless it is also the view held by the author, criticism becomes 
a farce. The suggestion that France and Russia want to 
crush Germany is preposterous rubbish. What they want is 
to be let alone—i.e., to maintain the status quo. No doubt 
that may be disagreeable to Germany, and may even from her 
point of view be regarded as inconsistent with her right to a 
place in the sun; but to pretend that there is a con- 
spiracy to crush or even to “hem in” should have been 
impossible to any observer of the facts.—Ep. Spectator. } 





SHIPWRECK PROBLEMS. 
(To tae Epiror or tee “ Sprectator.”’] 
Srr,—I am much pleased that the Cunard Line has adopted 
the suggestion of my brother, Marston Niles, U.S.A., con- 
tained in his letter of May 4th to your valuable paper to 
put “an experienced Navy officer of recognized reputation on 
every liner to enforce necessary drills,” &c., and to take 
“supreme command” when “advisable for safety.” Travellers 
must flock to such protection aboard ship with such a second 
safety captain. I believe that his “ mezzanine decks” of 
small detached air compartments must come next for abso- 
lutely unsinkable ships.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NATHANIEL NILEs. 
New York, June 8th, 1912. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY AND BRITISH 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

{To ruz Epitor or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—I trust you may be able to find space for the enclosed 
announcement. In view of our alliance with Portugal con- 
siderable importance attaches to this meeting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TRAVERS Buxton, Secretary. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 





A public meeting to consider Portuguese Slavery and British 
Responsibility will be held by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society in the Westminster Palace Hotel on June 25th 
at 4 pm. The Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton will pre- 
side, and the speakers include Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. W. A. 
a mag Mr. T. E. Harvey, M.P., and the Rev. J. H. and Mrs. 

arris. 

The meeting is supported by the Right Hon. Lords Courtney, 
Weardale, and Peckover; Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Sir A. Pease, Bart., Messrs. Joseph Rowntree, Roger 
Fry, Eugen Sandow, and many members of Parliament, including 
the Right Hon. Sir A. Spicer, Bart., Sir J. Jardine, Right. Hon. 
Thomas Burtt, Right Hon. J. W. Wilson, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and Mr. Arnold Rowntree. 





COLLEY HILL, REIGATE. 

(To tue Eprror or raz “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—The readers of the Spectator will, I feel sure, be pleased 
to heur that Colley Hill has been saved from the builders and 
that this part of our lovely North Downs is now to remain for 
ever a free and open space. The rescuing of this beautiful 
Surrey hill has not been by any means an easy task, and even 
now we require £1,300 more to free it from debt; but as the 
purchase option had expired and the remainder of the estate 
was being cut up and sold by auction we thought it wise not 
to run any further risk of losing it. We are now making 
a great effort to secure the balance by the time the transfer 
is to take place; it would be very pleasing indeed could 











we hand it over to the National Trust free from 
debt. Will not some rich, generous lover or lovers of the 
Surrey hills kindly come forward and make up the balance p 
It would be a noble act, and one that would bring pleasure to 
the almost countless thousands of a congested and yet ever. 
spreading Metropolis. May I take this opportunity of thank. 
ing the Speetator and its generous readers for the kind 
sympathy and support received from them by the promoters 
of the “Shilling Fund,” which, I am pleased to say, has 
been a great success? I wish every subscriber would now take 
an early opportunity of paying a visit to the beautiful hill 
they have assisted us to secure to the nation; they would be 
more than pleased.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR TROWER, 
Wiggie, Redhill. 





FRESH AIR FUND. 

[To tae Eprror or THe “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Srr,—Many people are now busily planning delightful 
holidays, eagerly debating where best they may find “a place 
in the sun.” I would ask them in their happiness not to 
overlook the needs of the children who dwell in dark places, 
‘The need for help is greater this year than ever before in my 
experience. The Fresh Air Fund exists to carry out the 
kindly impulses of the charitably minded. It lifts the poor 
town children out of their sordid environment and gives them 
a day’s holiday in the fresh air of the country—a day of 
purest happiness in green fields and forest glades or by 
the sea. Some among them are so sickly, so stunted in body 
and soul, that a day is all too short. As many as is possible 
of these are taken for a whole blissful fortnight to the 
seaside. 

Last year 235,000 children from the slums of all our great 
cities enjoyed the day’s holiday, while 4,580 benefited by a 
fortnight’s change. It is hoped year by year to increase the 
number of the latter until it is possible to include all in the 
fortnightly scheme. I would that your readers could see for 
themselves the children at play; nothing would sooner 
quicken their generous impulses. It is an unforgettable—a 
pitiful—sight. 

The King has been a firm friend of the Fresh Air Fund for 
many years, and is a generous annual subscriber. In his 
Coronation year his Majesty graciously consented to crown 
the work of the Fresh Air Fund by becoming its Patron. 
The trivial sum of ninepence will give one child a happy day 
in the country, ten shillings will pay for a fortnight’s holi- 
day, and eight pounds two shillings provides a day’s holiday 
for a party of 200 with the necessary attendants. 

All the money subscribed goes direct to the children for 
whom it is intended, the burden of working expenses being 
borne by the promoters. There is no distinction of class or 
creed; the children are chosen only according to their need. 
This summer the Fresh Air Fund enters on the twenty-first 
year of its work. The grand total of children who have been 
sent to the country for a day is 2,772,907, while in the past four 
years, since the inception of the fortnightly scheme, 16,395 
have been sent to the country and the seaside for that period. 
I beg, therefore, that before setting out on their own holidays 
your readers will subscribe, and subscribe generously, to the 
Fresh Air Fund. Subscriptions should be made payable to 
the Fresh Air Fund and addressed to the Honorary Secretary 
at 23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 

23 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 

(To rus Eprror or tue “ Srecraror,”’| 
Srr,— When in the service of the Government of Sierra Leone 
in 1874 I had in my employ George Leigh, who had, a short 
time previously, been servant to one of the principal medical 
officers (Dr. Hume, I think) in the Ashanti campaign, which 
had not long before been successfully concluded under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. When Leigh related to me his experiences 
as an Army doctor’s servant I was struck by his statement 
that, in their last hours, the unmarried young officers generally 
spoke of their mothers. The names of two of the officers re- 
main in my remembrance. One was Eyre, a miiitary man; 
the other was Leyborne Mundy, a midshipman, and the only 
son of the late Sir Robert Mundy, K.C.M.G. of Hollybank, 
Emsworth, Hants. 
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Having taken down Leigh’s statement in writing, I subse- 
quently sent it to the widow of Dr. Hume on learning of the 
latter's death. Whether the statement is still In existence or 
not Iam unable to say. If it can be recovered it will bear out 
my present communication.—I am, Sir, &c., N. D. D. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


[To tums Eprror or tae “Srecraior.”’] 

S1z,—The following quotation is from Symonds’s translation 
of the Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini (p. 348) :— 

“Pushing the door open, I drew my sword and set the point at 
his throat. At the same instant I oried out: ‘ Vile coward! 
recommend your soul to God, for you are a dead man.’ Without 
budging from his seat, he called three times: ‘Mother, mother, 
help me!’ Though I had come there fully determined to take 
his life, half my fury ebbed away when I heard this idiotic 
exclamation.” 
—I am, Sir, Xc., 

22 Mount Street, W. 


WILSON PEASE. 





[To tux Eprron or tue “Srectator.”’} 
Sre,—Your correspondent Mr. A. Smythe Palmer in his 
quotation from “Saints and Savages” in your issue of June 
Sth so staggers me that I cannot resist writing to you about 
it. “In the Western Hebrides,” he writes, “one .. . called 
on the spirit of his father.” 

Now my mother, who was a Mayo Protestant of the pro- 
nounced Irish school, died some twelve years ago in the Western 
Hebrides (Islay), where she had been living some ten years 
or 80, at the age of eighty-five, anda few minutes before the end 
she called out, “O Father! O Father!” I was alone by her bed- 
side; her dying was simply a deeper, calmer sleep, her words 
were merely a deeper but quite perceptible murmur—as of 
recognition, I thought, though both her parents always seemed 
to me to be clear forgotten by her long years before. At least 
I have no recollection of her ever referring to them since my 
boyhood, some fifty years ago. And it was not religion. No 
one respected religion and its ministers more, but she was 
congenitally absolutely unreligious. It conveyed nothing 
emotional to her either in the course of her long life or in 
her last few weeks’ fading away. My father had pre- 
deceased her some twenty-five years, but he had never been 
addressed or referred to by her as “Father.” Irish parents 
never lead their children in this way, and an Irish mother 
calling her husband “Father!” in the hearing of her 
children would be considered “not right.” If my mother had 
died in Mayo she would never have passed away with “O 
Father!” on her lips, and why these should be her last words 
has always been to mea mystery, and, although your corre- 
spondent’s explanation is not without its full measure of 
mystery also, it seems to me the less mysterious of the two. 
My mother knew nothing of the inner emotions of the people 
among whom she spent her last few years, was totally ignorant 
of their vernacular, and had little sympathy with them. Yet 
she died as an Islay woman would have died, and your 
correspondent has placed me under a most interesting and 
peculiar obligation by the light he has thrown on the incident. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., w. F 

Athlone. 





TENNIS AND FIVES. 
(To rus Eprror or tus “ Srectrator.”’) 
Srr,—In his letter in the issue of June 8th on the derivation 
ef these words Mr. Candler antiquum renovat dolorem. The 
subject has been discussed for about forty years, and Mr. 
Candler throws, I fear, no new light on the subject. Nor does 
he succeed in his attempt to surround Minsheu’s derivation 
of “tennis” from tenez = “take the ball” with additional 
plausibility. Dr. Chance’s humorous suggestion of “the 
game of St. Denys” is equally plausible. Mr. Candler, as 
others have done, begs the question when he says, “ The 
server's call is regularly Latinized as accipe or excipe.” 
There is no evidence whatever, and M. Jusserand has 
investigated the point, that the server used any call at 
all. Moreover, to be logical, one would have to explain 
a score of other phrases in the Latin tennis colloquies of 
Erasmus and Cordier, any of which has as good a claim to be 
regarded as a tennis phrase as has accipe. The suggestion 
that fives : tennis: : 5:10 long ago occurred to the present 
writer. It is better than Strutt’s arithmetical explanation, 





which refers it to the number of players. But this is all that 
can be said for it. It is to be hoped that no correspondent 
will waste your space by unearthing other derivations, equally 
plausible, from the bygone controversy, such as that “ tennis ” 
= “the game of tens.” The derivation of “tennis” and 
“fives” is to be looked for along a quite different line.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





“RUDE HEALTH.” 
(To rue Epitor or tue “Srecraror.”)} 
Srr,—Surely the notion of “ deriving” the term “ rude health” 
from the Latin “cruda salus” is entirely uncalled for and 
misleading. No quotations are offered, no date for this 
change is suggested, nor is any reason for it given. 

Instead of giving a wild guess the proper course is to 
examine the history of the development of the adjective 
“rude” by help of the New English Dictionary, which shows, 
clearly enough, the development of the phrase, and at the 
same time tells us that it is comparatively modern, and not 
known earlier than 1796. The peculiar sense was not 
developed in Latin but in English, and forms a part of the 
history of the English language without any reference to 
Latin at all, beyond the fact that “rude” was borrowed, not 
from Latin, but from French—which is not the same thing—as 
early as the fourteenth century. Since that date the meanings 
have been various and are all well explained. The sense of 
“rude” with respect to health was developed out of “ bois- 
terous.” We find, as early as 1667 (N.E.D., s.v. Boisterous) : 
“The men are strong and boisterous, great wrestlers, and 
healthy.” There is no need to say more, as the case is clear 
enough to any who have patience to read the whole story.—L 
am, Sir, &c., Watrer W. SKEarT. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 
(To rus Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”) 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. L. J. Roberts asks if it is not 
true that Coleridge was the first poet who accurately character- 
ized the song of the nightingale as a “merry” one. It is not 
true, for in this, like many other of our English writers, he 
followed Chaucer. In the “Flower and the Leaf” these lines 
occur : 
“The nightingale with so mery a note 
Answered him, that all the woode rong.” 
Chaucer's references to the nightingale are very numerous 
and always true to nature. Hig writings may not only have 
prompted Coleridge’s allusion, but also Milton's still more 
famous sonnet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHarpD G. Scriven. 
Castle Ashby, Northampton, 





A SWALLOW MARKED “ABERDEEN, U.N.M. 759.” 
[To ruz Epiror oy tue “Srectaror.”) 
S1r,—On Saturday, June Ist, a swallow which had flown into 
my house and was caught was found to carry a small metal 
ring upon one of its legs bearing the inscription “ Aberdeen, 
U.N.M. 759.” After examination the bird was allowed to 
escape.—I am, Sir, &ec., W. Duncan Kyicnur. 
Rapkyns, Slinfold, Sussex. 





WHITE CROSS LEAGUE. 
[To tus Epirog or tus “Srecraror.” | 


Sir,—It is probably known to comparatively few of your readers 
that there are at all times a large number of boys at large in London 
and other great towns who are from one cause or another left to 
their own resources. This may be partly or wholly through their 
own fault, the result of having run away from school or home 
consequent on some petty theft or quarrel with their relations or 
employers, or through the death or desertion of their parents or 
guardians. In any case they are for the most part destitute, with 
no means of obtaining regular employment, often without food or 
lodging. Under such circumstances they are at all times in 
danger, and not infrequently fall a prey to the worst kind of 
scoundrels who are always ready to exploit their misery and to 
make them regular pests to society. The danger to which these 
lads are exposed and vicious practices into which they fall are of 
such a nature that they often cannot be received into existing 
homes. 

The experience of our Rescue Agent proves beyond doubt the 
existence of many such, and also the possibility and hopefulness 
of saving them from degenerating into rascals of the lowest type 
by extending them a helping hand in the hour of need. Many 
can be and have been found employment, received into permanent 
homes, or restored to their friends. But the first difficulty to be 
faced is the apparent impossibility of housing them for the night 
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under proper supervision. Noavailable shelter can at present be 
found. ven common lodging-houses, which at best are most 
undesirable, cannot receive them under the age of eighteen. 

Our Council after careful study of the question feel that the 
necessity is so great and hope of rescue is so good that they must 
make a strenuous effort to provide their agent with a house where 
beds can be provided for four or five boys while efforts are made 
tohelp them. They feel sure that if any one will make inquiries 
at 6ur office the Secretaries will be able to provide him with 
information which will convince him of the urgent necessity of 
such action and, we hope, induce him to help us with contribu- 
tions for the purpose. All inquiries will be gladly answered and 
any contributions gladly received if made to our staff at 7 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster —I am, Sir, &c., 

Casimir A. Bourne, Lt.-Col., 


Secretary. 
7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “Spsectaror.’’] 
S1e,—In the review of “Parliamentary Reminiscences” in your 
last issue four lines are quoted from “The Deserted Village.” 
Macaulay pronounced this simile to be the finest in the English 
language, and it is a pity that the third line is so incorrect. What 
Goldsmith wrote was: 
“Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., H. T. R. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
‘the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


—— 
-TO A FRIEND ON HIS FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


WHEN Horace taught us in our youth, 
My Postumus, that years were flying, 
We laughed; the venerable truth 
Was evident beyond denying. 
We found it, learnt at second-hand, 
he dreariest of commonplaces ; 
To-day we better understand 
The meaning of eheu fugaces. 


But, though ’tis well-nigh fifty year 
Since first you sucked your baby coral, 
You shall not on your birthday hear 
From me the dark Horatian moral. 
You still can walk your thirty mile ; 
Your eye is clear; your hand is steady ; 
<And who, that once had seen you smile, 
Would call you middle-aged already ? 


Yet boys at college think us old, 
And grow polite and deferential ; 
Young girls are either shy and cold, 
Or but too kind and confidential. 


And there is many another sign 
To warn us that our age advances; 
Our care, for instance, how we dine, 
Our weariness of new romances. 


New catch-words to our ears are brought; 
Ideals too have changed their fashion ; 

Now Art would masquerade as Thought, 
And Thought apologize for passion. 


Some, conscious of their briefer day, 
tefuse to listen, vexed and puzzled ; 
Cry “ Would that we were well away! 
The world is mad and should be muzzled.” 


“ Labuntur anni” they will sigh, 

“ And few and evil those remaining.” 
If time is shorter, we reply, 

The less to spare for mere complaining. 


Why measure life by years alone, 
Like almanac and coffin makers ? 

Are miles of barren heath and stone 
For profit worth your hundred acres ? 








Youth's large estate, with weed and tare 
O'ergrown, was picturesque and charming ; 

Our narrower field more wheat shall bear 
Perhaps, with more intensive farming. 


Be wisdom ours aside to thrust 

The mood morose, the wanton pleasure ; 
Our sands of life run golden dust, 

Each moment charged with richer treasure, 


Nor grudge we youth his morning dreams, 
His cloudy realm of vague ambition; 
Our Hill of Difficulty gleams 
The mount of a serener vision. 


To closer grips with fact we draw ; 
Even failure is a way of knowing; 
Our least experience a straw 
To show how winds of God are blowing. 


So, freighted with the gifts of ‘Time, 
Nor mourning what is past recovery, 
We hold, as in our earlier prime, 
Our life a voyage of discovery. 


And if on no Utopian shore 

We land, as dreamed our young bravado, 
A league or two we may explore 

And chart the road to El Dorado. 


One birthday wish before I end ; 
May youth and you be never parted, 
But Old Age calling as a friend 
Still find you just as eager-hearted. 
R. H. Law. 








MUSIC. 


——~—>—_—_ 


MARY WAKEFIELD. 
Tue debt which music owes to the devotion of amateurs— 
using the word in the high sense which links it with dis- 
interested affection rather than dilettantism—has often been 
insisted on in these columns. Music does not only need 
creators and interpreters for its advancement: it also needs 
advocates, and the greatest musical advocates have been 
amateurs. Such was “G.”—if a generation nurtured on 
Strauss has not forgotten the many-sided enthusiast for whom 
the initial stands—such, in a more limited sphere, but with 
not less fervour of expression, was A. J. Jaeger, and such 
was Mary Wakefield, the story of whose life and services to 
art has been told with perfect sympathy, taste, and 
judgment by her friend Mrs. Newmarch.* It was not 
an eventful life as lives are commonly judged. She came of 
a good North-country stock, established for several genera- 
tions in Westmorland as prosperous bankers and merchants 
and public-spirited citizens. She was one ofa large and happy 
family, the best of all schools; her talent for music went 
hand in hand with a love of horses and dogs; she was clever, 
humorous, fearless, sociable, and popular; she made hosts of 
friends in all grades of life; she sang and wrote and lectured; 
she was fond of travelling, but fonder of her northern home; 
she founded the Westmorland Festival in 1885, conducted it 
for fifteen years, spent her health and strength lavishly in 
the service of art, and died in 1910 at the age of fifty-seven. 
Such a career to an unthinking observer may not have been 
very conspicuous or significant, yet it had some remarkable 
features and lent an extraordinary impetus, thanks to Miss 
Wakefield’s personal magnetism and energy, to one of the 
most fruitful and altogether satisfactory movements in 
modern British music. The amateur singer—and Miss Wake- 
field had an excellent voice, and for many years was immensely 
in request at concerts and entertainments—is generally an 
egotist and an individualist. Yet, while still a young woman 
and at the height of her popularity as a singer and composer 
of popular songs, she turned aside from the facile paths 
of social popularity to adopt the réle of musical mis- 
sioner to the masses. That she must have contemplated 
the possibility of becoming a professional singer is clear from 
what Mrs. Newmarch says in her opening chapter: “The 
force of social convention hindered her from becoming known 


* Mary Wakefield: a Memoir, By Rosa Newmarch, Kendal ; Atkinson and 
Pollitt. 
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to posterity in company with those who stand in the first rank 
among professional vocalists.” Mrs. Newmarch is, we think, 
inclined to overestimate Miss Wakefield's gifts as a singer, 
considerable though they were. But we cordially agree with 
her as to the sure foundation on which the memorial Miss 
Wakefield built for herself in the world of music rests—“ her 
truly democratic and nobly educative work in connexion with 
the inauguration of Competition Musical Festivals in rural 
districts.” The impulse which led her into this field was 
largely the natural working of a generous and sympathetic 
nature, but Mrs. Newmarch traces two external influences. 
One was her friendship with Ruskin, whose words, “ Music 
fulfils its most attractive and beneficent mission when the 
masses of the people enjoy it as a recreation and a solace,” 
sound the very keynote of the enterprise ; the other was a visit 
which she paid in 1884 to the late Mr. Henry Leslie at Oswestry 
on the occasion of the coming of age of the Herefordshire 
Philharmonic Society. Miss Wakefield never had the smallest 
inclination to overlook the pioneer work of her forerunners, 
and frankly admitted her obligation to Mr. Leslie. In her 
own words :— 

“He, who from his connexion with Wales had seen much of 

the virtues and, I must add, the vices of the Eisteddfods, discussed 
with me the possibilities of utilizing the idea [of competition} in 
many of its valuable attributes as a motive power for awakening 
musical sloth, more especially in the country districts. We both 
felt that the stimulus of competition was a valuable vital initia- 
tive, and we thought that the many evils that follow in its wake 
might be to a great extent avoided. So we passed on to plans and 
ways and means, and I resolved to start the Westmorland Festival 
in 1885.” 
The-evils of musical competition are too well known to need 
illustration—the endless repetition of pieces, too often of 
inferior quality, leading ultimately to a good deal of envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness on the part of unsuccessful 
competitors. The adjudicators need to have the nerve of a 
football referee, and it is alleged that on one occasion they 
had to be smuggled away from the scene of operations 
in order to avoid the vengeance of irate partisans. Miss 
Wakefield did not invent musical competitions. What she did 
was to develop their good side and minimize the evil. The 
distinguishing features of the Kendal festivals were three- 
fold: “competition as a stimulus to study and practice of 
music ; the stern elimination of money prizes; and the study of 
music for combined singing apart from competition.” As 
Mrs. Newmarch neatly puts it, the first principle is a con- 
cession to human weakness, the second is a safeguard against 
it. From the very outset Miss Wakefield set her face resolutely 
against “ pot-hunting,” adopting instead a system of grants 
which went to ull the choirs equally to assist them in their 
general expenses. But the third principle of the “ Wake- 
field” type of competition festival is the most original and 
fruitful :— 

“To Mary Wakefield alone belongs the idea of uniting the 
contesting choirs together in the performance of works not in- 
cluded in the scheme of competition. In her own words: ‘It is 
the development of this non-competitive movement side by side 
with the competition in which I am ‘so greatly interested. I do 
not believe the thing can endure without it, at all events in 
country districts, and I am sure three times the advance in music 
is made by its means....’ For petty jealousies and local 
rivalries must needs vanish when the choirs stand up together 
to sing a Bach Cantata, or such choruses as ‘The Re- 
deemed of the Lord’ from Brahms’s Requiem. What I 
might describe as the moral effect of these combined 
performances is obvious. A number of choirs who have been 
hotly contesting for a day or two in the small pieces forget all 
rivalry and the bitterness of failure when they unite to do their 
best in some great masterpiece, before an interested and apprecia- 
tive audience. The combined singing, therefore, counteracts the 
narrowing tendencies of competition and becomes the greatest 
element of solidarity in the movement. Other factors of import- 
ance in the success of the Wakefield Competition Festival, though 
somewhat subordinate to the three named above, are the care 
exercised in the choice of music; the encouragement of juvenile 
competition and combined singing; and lastly its broadly demo- 
cratic and altruistic appeal.” 

On this side of Miss Wakefield’s work Mrs. Newmarch rightly 
lays especial stress. Her chief aim was “to bring the greatest 
music within the reach of the greatest number”; and she 
found in these festivals “a social platform whereon every one, 
irrespective of religion, politics, class, or education, can meet 
freely with a common cause, ideal, and interest.” For the first 
fifteen years that followed the inauguration of the Com- 
petition Festival Miss Wakefield was chcirmaster-in-chief, 





conductor, and chief organizer, travelling about from centre 
to centre night after night in all weathers, holding rehearsals 
of the music selected for combined performances. The pro- 
gress of the movement was rapid and unchecked. In 
the third year the chorus was numerous enough to justify 
the performance of a combined work. At the sixth com- 
petition there were 635 competitors; by 1892 10,200 
vocalists had taken part in the annual contest at Kendal; and 
in 1900, the year of Miss Wakefield’s retirement from active 
conductorship, the adult Festival Choir numbered 600 voices. 
In 1904 the services of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, with 
Sir Henry Wood as conductor, were enlisted, and from that 
date onward, by the wise provision of Miss Wakefield, sym- 
phonic music has always been a feature of the festival pro- 
grammes. These, by the way, are printed in an appendix at 
the end of the volume, and illustrate in a most striking way 
the steady enlarging of the scope of the festival and the 
widening of its artistic horizon. Nothing is more remarkable 
in the recent history of British music than the extraordinary 
progress made by the choirs of the North of England in the 
choice of music and the efficiency of its performance. Their 
repertory includes the most difficult and exacting compositions 
of all ages and schools, and among the various influences which 
have led to this fine efflorescence none has been more stimu- 
lating than the competition festivals inaugurated by Miss 
Wakefield. Her latter years were clouded by ill health, but 
she retained her keen interest in the movement until her death 
in September 1910. At this moment there are no fewer than one 
hundred festivals of the “ Wakefield” type in England. Their 
value, not only from an educative pointof view, butas an incentive 
to composers, is attested by the express evidence of our leading 
composers. Mary Wakefield was indeed happily inspired 
when she devoted her life to applying the co-operative prin- 
ciple to the musical enlightenment of the masses. It was 
right that the debt which they owe to this generous enthn- 
siastic woman should be told at length, and it could not have 
been better done than in Mrs. Newmarch’s admirable. memoir. 
C. L..G. 








BOOKS. 


oe 


THE LITERATURE OF POWER.* 
ENGLISH critics at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
fresh from the study of German metaphysicians, were mueh 
concerned with various distinctions such as those between the 
reason and the understanding, the fancy and the imagination, 
rhetoric and eloquence, and the literature of knowledge and 
the literature of power. Probably these distinctions have not 
the same value for us as they had for Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and De Quincey; we suspect a certain artificiality in them, 
and we are inclined to think that where they would be of 
most value to us, if the distinction were real, is where they 
invariably break down and reveal their arbitrary nature. To 
us reason is a part of the understanding, fancy is included in 
the imagination, and eloquence comprehends rhetoric. The 
difference does not amount to a distinction; it is simply, 
as Pater observed with reference to that concerning the fancy 
and the imagination, a difference of intensity; and not only 
do the lesser and more superficial qualities seem to melt and 
flow into the greater, but the greater themselves seem also to 
merge in each other, to be no more than so many modes, so 
many phases, or different aspects of a single and indivisible 
thing. Understanding, imagination, eloquence, and power 
differ very slightly, if at all, from each other. At first sight 
eloquence may seem to havea separate existence, but eloquence, 
as De Quincey defines it, is simply “ the overflow of powerful 
feelings upon occasions fitted to excite them.” Or it may be 
said that the distinction between the reason and the under- 
standing is a purely metaphysical distinction, and belongs to 
quite a different plane; but it is upon this metaphysical 
distinction, with the clean line it pretends to draw between 
discursive and intuitive thought, that the others are based; 
and it is from this that De Quincey, with whom we are more 
particularly concerned here, derived his famous distinction 
between the literature of knowledge and the literature of 





ay. Edited by Sidney Low. “ Masters of Literature" Series. 
London: G. Bell and Sons. [ 3s, 6d. net.) 
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If we do not accept these distinctions as real, and if we hold 
that the question is simply one of the intensity with which 
the imagination bodies forth its vision of things, we shall not 
fall into the error of assuming that the power of swaying the 
emotions is opposed to and different from the power of inducing 
the assent of the mind; and we sball see that the appeal to 
the emotions is always most overwhelming and irresistible 
when the element of reason is strongest in it, in the character 
of Hamlet, for instance, or in Sarpedon’s speech to Glaucus 
in the twelfth book of the Iliad. Even the two books which 
De Quincey opposed to each other, Newton’s Principia and 
Paradise Lost, have in common organic development; and 
between these two typical examples of the literature uf know- 
ledge and the literature of power there occur a vast number of 
books, as De Quincey himself recognized, which cannot be 
assigned to either class with any confidence: books such as 
the poem of Lucretius, or that little masterpiece, Vegetable 
Mould and Earthworms, or Locke on The Conduct of the 

Inderstanding, or Aristotle’s Poetics. The mind has its own 
moments of powerful exultation, as Keats recognized when he 
compared his joy at entering upon that vivid, passionate, 
beautiful world of Homer with the joy of 


“some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken,” 


or that of Cortes, the adventurer, gazing on the Pacific. 


We ask, then, of great literature an intensity of imagina- 
tion by which, to borrow a phrase from Peacock, an idea will 
be presented to us with the force of a sensation; and we ask, 
further, that these ideas should have an organic development 
of their own, a certain dramatic, or even a logical, consequence; 
and unless we find this intensity spontaneously developing 
and propagating new ideas until the whole material is pene- 
trated by it we deny its greatness. Questions of form and 
style are toa certain extent secondary questions, because in 
the greatest works of art the form, the style, and the matter 
cannot be separated from each other; they cease to exist; and 
the words themselves seem to have no separate existence of 
their own, so perfectly free and liquid is the ideal development 
which flows through the language. 

These and similar reflections have been suggested to us by 
Mr. Sidney Low's De Quincey, a volume of select passages in 
“The Masters of Literature” Series. Mr. Low, though he 
recognizes the limitations of De Quincey, is inclined to be 
extravagant in praise of his style. He tells us that “it is 
a great error to represent De Quincey as a mere brilliant 
rhetorician,” and speaking of the effects created by an orator 
or by a poet he says: “ De Quincey aimed at the same effects, 
so far as his medium permitted, by the use of a stately and 
expressive vocabulary, by the flowing rhythms of his sen- 
tences, by the exquisite and balanced music of his cadences, 
by the Miltonic harmony of his long periods, and by 
bannered pomp of metaphor, illustration, and imagery.” 
Nor is this all. Mr. Low closes his introduction with 
the following words: “At least one may suppose that 
an age like ours, too restless and impatient to find the old 
relief in poetry and the plastic arts, will turn again to pages 
which have more of music, in its varied cadences and swelling 
harmonies, its stormy orchestral effects and melodic sweetness, 
its passion and its pain, than those of any other master who 
_ever played upon the instrument of English prose.” We need 
say no more of this than that it is excessive. It is sufficiently 
clear, we think, that Mr. Low himself is inclined to praise 
De Quincey for his rhetorical excellence rather than for any 
other quality. We do not use the term “rhetoric” in any bad 
sense. The rhetorical prose of the seventeenth century is 
intense; the imagination moves and lives in it. “To live 
indeed is to be again ourselves, which being not only an hope 
but an evidence; ’Tis all one to lye in St. Innocents church- 
yard, as in the sands of A.gypt: Ready to be anything in the 
extasie of being ever, and as content with six foot as the 
Moles of Adrianus.” This sentence of Sir Thomas Browne's, 
or the famous passage: “the huntsmen are up in America” 
may serve us for an example of great rhetoric; but here the 
central idea is continually pushing forward towards its final 
realization; and it is great not because it is rhetorical, but 
because it is organic in its development and intense 
in its imagination. The vice of De Quincey’s rhetoric 
is a vice of romanticism, which seeks no unity of object 
but only a variety of detail, precisely as a romance passes 





from one strange mcident to another without any develop. 
ment of character, or any cumulative effect upon the mind, 
Even here his touch is not always sure. Lamb, by hig 
humour, and Coleridge, by his brilliant flashes of intuitive 
vision, saved themselves from the sentimentalism, a parade of 
false emotions and pious aspirations, which was characteristic 
of the age, but De Quincey never wholly escapes from it. It 
is, after all, with Lamb and Coleridge, his contemporaries, and 
not with Browne and Jeremy Taylor, that we must compare 
him, and he does not bear the comparison. 

We think, indeed, that any selection would be inadequate to 
express his peculiar power. He has attained to his position 
among English men of letters, not by the possession of any 
particularly great quality, but by the possession of many 
smaller qualities. It is the diversity of his interest, the in. 
exhaustible facility of his style, his wide and desultory reading 
which most attract us; and to appreciate these as they deserve 
is impossible in any selection, even in this admirable selection 
by Mr. Low. He wrote incessantly, and it is amazing that he 
should have written so well and preserved in all his criticism 
such a fine standard of sanity. We might contrast what 
Coleridge thought of the porter’s speech in Macbeth with what 
De Quincey wrote of the knocking at the gate. It is by such 
a contrast that we learn something of the respective merits of 
brilliance and of sanity. 





MEN AND LETTERS IN BENGAL.* 
SELF-REVELATION, whether in solitary men or in nations, is 
usually infinitely more illuminating than studies from without, 
except in the rare cases where the interpreter is a man of genius 
and can, in the French phrase, “put himself in the skin” of 
the people he is studying. That conspicuous Bengali, Mr. 
Surendra Nath Bannerjea, has recently thrown some 
suggestive light on the Bengali character and temperament. 
In the Times of April 5th we read an account of an interesting 
address on British administration in India by Professor 
Wegener, who accompanied the Crown Prince of Germany to 
Calcutta. The following passage was quoted from Professor 
Wegener's text :— 

“In 1906 I had a very interesting conversation with the well- 
known champion of Swadeshi and of Benguli nationalism, Babu 
Surendra Nath Bannerjea, who could not disguise from me his 
astonishment that it should be possible for these ignorant and 
stupid Englishmen to rule over India.” 

Possiby Mr. Bannerjea merely intendeda graceful compliment to 
his Teutonic friend—a tactful suggestion that perhaps Prussian 
rule might suit Bengal better than clumsy British methods of 
administration. But as the Times puts it, in the cold isolation 
of print, Mr. Bannerjea’s characteristic remark was bound to 
evoke the smiles of his many English friends. Mr. Bannerjea 
is justly proud of the fact that he once won a high place in 
the open competition for the Civil Service of India, and sucha 
just pride is not logically consistent with a downright 
depreciation of the men who were his competitors and brother 
officers. In the Times of May 17th Mr. Bannerjea is at the 
pains to explain that Dr. Wegener misunderstood him. All 
that he meant to say was that 

“many Englishmen who are entrusted with responsible positions 
in India know s6 little about us and stand so farapart and isolated 
from us that, in the words of Lord Morley, ‘living in Asia they 
are really residing in Europe.’” 

No doubt the accusation thus altered is more easily proved. 
But even if Mr. Bannerjea had stuck to his guns, and had 
used a little humour—and good humour—for his powder, he 
might have won at least a dialectical victory. Another eminent 
Bengali, the late Navin Chandra Sen, a poet and humorist, 
was fond of arguing that the victory of our race over our 
Latin competitors in the struggle for empire in India was due 
to our placid stolidity, or,as Professor Wegener himself states 
it, to our moral rather than our intellectual qualities. Such 
paradoxes are always agreeable subjects for conversation, 
especially as they seem to imply a vague intellectual 
superiority in southern races. And here, in the nick of time, 
comes Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s voluminous work on Bengali 
literature, which makes a reasoned and definite claim that in 
the arts of literary representation the Bengalis can hold their 
own with Western races. It is a claim which deserves attention 
and sympathetic consideration. 





* A History of Bengali Ia e and Literature. By Dinesh Chandra Sen, 
B.A, Calcutta: Published by the University of Calcutta, 
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Last year the University of Calcutta published in the form 
of a stout folio a series of lectures on the Language and 
Literature of Bengal, delivered to Bengali undergraduates by 
Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, B.A., a book of extraordinary 
interest to those who would make an impartial study 
of the Bengali mentality and character. It is a work 
which reflects the utmost credit on the candour, industry, 
and learning of its author, for whom the understanding 
reader, if he has any respect for disinterested scholarship, 
must feel a hearty liking. Mr. Sen has spent many years of 
laborious research in unearthing forgotten MSS. of neglected 
poets and rhapsodists, and from the materials thus accumu- 
lated has compiled a systematic account of Bengali letters 
from their beginnings—roughly from the twelfth century a.D.— 
up to 1850. He has interspersed his criticisms with transla- 
tions and specimens of the poetry of his native province, and 
it is impossible not to sympathize with his patriotic and 
scholarly pride in the long series of bards who have interpreted 
life to Bengali readers during the last six centuries. It is not 
for foreigners, obviously, to venture on literary criticisms of 
an alien literature. The merit of poetry lies in manner not 
less than matter, and the humblest themes may be dignified 
by a treatment only to be appreciated duly by readers of the 
original. Especially, perhaps, is this the case in a language 
possessing an elaborate system of rhymed lyrical metres. But 
a literature, if it is not merely imitative of foreign writers, is 
necessarily a record of national characteristics, of the life, the 
aspirations, the customs of the people for whom and by whom 
it was written. The history related by Mr. Sen is of extraor- 
dinary interest, since it shows us, with the most unaffected and 
attractive veracity, what manner of man the Bengali Hindu is. 
It confirms—this may as well be said at once—the impressions 
of those Europeans who have the longest and friendliest 
experience of Bengal. 

No brief analysis of Mr. Sen’s book could give the culmi- 
native effect which slowly grows upon its readers as they turn 
its thousand crowded pages. The whole atmosphere belongs 
to a world other than ours, a world of tropical sunshine, of 
exuberant vegetation, of overmastering natural forces, where 
gods and demons still move amidst prosaic mortals, a land of 
marvel and magic, of unchecked imaginativeness and (the 
word need imply no offence) of haunting superstitions. Like 
the other vernacular literatures of modern India, that of 
Bengal is charged with religious emotionalism. Its phraseology 
is the phraseology of Brahmin priests, its guiding spirit is an 
amalgam of animism, polytheism, pantheism, the creed of a 
race more credulous than the Athenians of St. Paul’s time. 

Mr. Sen rightly claims for Bengali literature that it is above 
all a Hindu literature in inspiration, treatment, and vocabu- 
lary. It needs no hypercriticism to see the intimate, the 
characteristic workings of the Bengali mind in the picture he 
incidentally draws of the gradual evolution of Hinduism in 
Bengal. In the earliest surviving specimens of Bengali 
literature we see a people given up to the Tantric degradations 
6f Buddhism. The haughtily stern morality of the aristo- 
ecatic founders of the Buddhist faith, when transplanted 
to the enervating climate of Bengal, degenerated into popular 
licentiousness. Persecution and the immigration from the west 
of Brahmins and other high-caste Hindus into the Delta 
ted to a nominal abandonment of Tantric beliefs and practices 
by the common people. But the old licence and many of the 
eld superstitions survived, to be reflected in a literature sur- 
frisingly erotic in expression. It is true that higher and 
nobler spirits in Bengal were driven to explain the highly 
amatory poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by 
mystical and spiritual interpretations. We are assured that 
the Brahmin poet, Mukunda Ram (some of whose verses had 
the honour of being translated by E. B. Cowell), had only 
a platonic affection for the washerwoman, his passion for 
whom he treated as an emblem of enthusiastic devotion to 
the Deity. This, we are told, is a proof of the innate 
spirituality of the Oriental mind, which can turn even sensual 
abandcnment into allegories of religious rapture. The thing 
is, of course, not without exemplars in Western religions, but 
in Bengali literature it abounded with the luxuriance of 
tropical jungle-growths, till European teaching introduced 
a saner and more wholesome literary taste. Even the reforms 
of Chaitanya and his companions, as moralizing in intention 
as those of his contemporary Luther, led to the appearance 

of Visnuvite sects whose tenets involved the promiscuous 





association of men and women, the “ Nera-Neris” of common 
parlance, significant survivals of the ancient abuses of 
Buddhist monastic life. 

To the credit of Bengali intelligence it must be admitted 
that Carey, Marshman, and the other early English mission- 
aries produced a marked and lasting effect on the Bengali 
language, literature, religion, and manners. From them 
Bengalis learned to write a vigorous, animated, and supple 
prose style, probably the richest and most expressive in 
modern India. At one time it seemed as if educated Bengal 
was destined to become Christian. There were many dis- 
tinguished converts, some of whom even took holy orders and 
were eloquent preachers of Christianity. But, even then, 
environment and tradition were too strong for the imported 
faith. Perhaps the most original and intellectually gifted of 
the converts was the poet Michael Madhu Sudhan Datta, 
whose unhappy and tragic career furnishes one of the saddest 
episodes in Indian literary history. His copious output of 
epics and drama is all frankly Hindu; his subject-matter is 
entirely taken from ancient Hindu legends. But the final 
blow to the evangelization of the Bengali upper classes was 
dealt by one of the most intelligent and (if the epithet is not 
too harsh) astute of modern Bengalis, the great Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. He was a learned scholar and a shrewd man of 
affairs. His intensely logical mind could see that no defence 
was possible of the animistic polytheism of the lower classes. 
He fell back upon the Vedantic pantheism of his Sanskrit 
reading, and this, he managed to convince himself and others, 
was a pure and lofty “ unitarianism.” 

Hence the Brahmo Somaj, which has effectually taken the 
place once occupied, if only for a time, by Christianity. 
Hence in religion and the soosal systems which accompany it 
the teaching of modern Europe has resulted in a reversion to 
what, in name at least, is one of the earliest of the products 
of the Hindu mind, and Bengal remains contentedly and 
fundamentally Hindu. So perhaps may it be with the politi- 
cal reforms with which the India Office has recently endowed 
Bengal. Councils and other quasi-democratic institutions 
arise apace, but except so far as they are guided by European 
officials they must necessarily suffer a sea change, and in 
their working must sooner or later surprise their originators, 
Perhaps it was of the ingenuousness of these that Mr. 
Bannerjea was thinking if he was astonished “that it 
should be possible for these ignorant and stupid Englishmen 
to rule over India.” If that were his meaning there is some 
excuse for a naively offensive statement of his case. But he 
would help the natural evolution of indigenous society better 
if he would candidly declare that Bengali nationalists only 
accept European reforms in order to turn them to Hindu uses, 
since Hinduism and all that goes with it are too deeply rooted 
in Bengali nature to be eradicated by Macaulay's Essays or 
Mill’s History of British India. 

Some apology is needed for drawing these practical con- 
clusions from Mr. Sen’s purely literary and scholarly labours. 
Perhaps the best apology is the fact that, though Mr. Sen's 
main concern is letters, and not life, his readers, even if they 
only read at random and skip freely, will learn more about 
modern Bengal, and, incidentally, about modern Hinduism 
and its origins, than from dozens of travel books. Mr. Sen's 
work is written by a Hindu for Hindus. It contains many 
delightful examples of the fantastic Oriental imagination, 
one of the most characteristic being the folk-tale printed 
at p. 596. Mr. Sen takes us straight into “the Arabian 
Nights,” which owed much to Indian sources for its 
entertaining stories. (It is even possible that Sindbad the 
Sailor was a Bengali explorer.) It is all very wonderful 
and enchanting and medieval But it is centuries 
away from the Europe of Ibsen and Wells and Anatole 
France and Bernard Shaw. It is all pure fantasy. Why 
should we expect anything else? There are some of us who 
can enjoy the ancient fabulists and can rejoice that 
their counterparts still exist. We can even admit, with 
Cowell, that Mukunda Ram was a Bengali Crabbe, can 
allow that Michael Datta was a Bengali Milton, Navin 
Chandra Sen a Bengali Byron, and, at the risk of seeming 
profanity, that Bankim was a Bengali Walter Scott. But 
even among the Anglo-Indians whose intelligence Mr. Banner- 
jea misprizes or misunderstands, and even in literature 
(which for them was an amusement and a solace in 
exile) we have Aberigh Mackay, whose charming humour 
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has not been approached even by the delightful and accom- 
plished Hara Prasad Shastri, and Sir Alfred Lyall, whose 
“Verses Written in India” strike a note still lacking in 
Indian poetry. The comparison is one which Mr. Sen may 
justly deprecate. He is too good and too patriotic a student 
of indigenous verse to wander into fields outside his com- 
petence and his curiosity. He is content to give a candid, 
simple, and convincing picture of his native literature. In its 
kind his book is a masterpiece—modest, learned, thorough, and 
sympathetic. Perhaps no other man living has the learning and 
the happy industry required for the task he has successfully 
accomplished. He must blame Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjea 
and his like if European readers are tempted to ask whether 
this charmingly straightforward and unassuming narrative of 
Bengali literary achievement justifies the claim that the 
Bengali is the intellectual superior of the race which was 
once capable of producing a Spenser, a Shakespeare, a Milton, 
and even now retains some portion, we may hope, of its old 
mental, moral, and administrative capacity. We can at 
least still feel an honest admiration for modest scholarship, 
and have still enough sense of humour to hope that Mr. 
Bannerjea was poking fan at his Teutonic interlocutor. 





SCOTTISH HISTORY.* 

WITHIN recent times interest in national history has been 
much stimulated in Scotland. There has been no lack of good 
and painstaking historians. The long religious struggle 
through which the country passed remained fresh and vivid 
in the national memory throughout the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, and even new it is a powerful factor in 
forming the opinions and shaping the actions of the majority 
of Lowland Scots. Historical records there have always been 
in plenty, but there was, until recently, a distinct absence of 
critical history. This was natural. Nations have silent, 
stubborn memories. And the Reformation and Covenanting 
struggles, culminating in the war of the Churches, left too 
deep a mark to be easily effaced. The subject is still hot, but 
it can now be handled. Twenty years ago the youth of 
Scotland were fed mainly on isolated episodes of Scottish 
history—such as the lives of Wallace and Bruce—and events 
in Scotland after the union of the crowns were dealt 
with in the school books as incidents in English history. 
It was an easy and superficial way of treating a very 
difficult subject. But it would no longer satisfy the 
present generation. The nation has found itself in an 
historical sense, and has now leisure to examine in detail 
the way by which it has‘come. A demand has arisen for the 
teaching of purely Scottish history. The recent exhibition 
in Glasgow, with its admirable historical section, was held 
primarily for the purpose of endowing a chair in Glasgow 
University, and we understand the purpose has been 
effected. 


Foremost among the modern historians are Professor 
Hume Brown and Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Lang’s large 
history, published within the last ten years, was an able and 
courageous, if occasionally perverse, account of the elements 
that went to the making of Scotland. It contained a mass of 
detail, the outcome of untiring research, and was primarily 
for the student. His present volame—A Short History of 
Scotland—should prove highly acceptable to the general 
reader. The three beautiful volumes of Professor Hume 
Brown are of the nature of an édition de luxe of the earlier 
edition, which has long been a standard work. They contain, 
however, additional information that has recently come to light, 
and have been brought down to date. Mr. R. S. Rait has 
already done good work in many historical fields, and this 
attractive volume—the first of the series on the making of the 
nations—is a most interesting and popular handbook. 

Scottish history falls naturally into three cycles: the 
feudalizing process under Malcolm Canmore and his successors; 
the struggle for independence when the country attained con- 
sciousness as a national unit; and the Reformation, which 
ended in the downfall of the Stuarts and the creation of 
modern Scotland. Within the limits of a single volume it is 


* (1) History of Scotland. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D. Three vols. 
Cambridge : at the University Press. [30s. net.]——(2) A Short History of 
Scotland. By Andrew Lang. mn: W. Blackwood and Sons. [5s. net. | 
——(3) Scotland. By Robert 8, Bait, Lomdon: A, and C, Black. [7y. 6d. 
net.) 








obviously impossible for either Mr. Lang or Mr. Rait to dea} 
in detail with anything except the outstanding events, but the 
guide-posts throughout their short histories are well de&ned. 
It is an advantage even for the student of history to obtain a 
rapid bird’s-eye view of the whole field before settling down to 
examine in detail the epoch which has most interest for him— 
to see the links in the chain all joined before he examines them 
one by one. 

The early story of Scotland is of the essence of romance. 
From far away and dim beginnings, from a fusion of strong 
Celtic races with the unknown and mysterious Picts and the 
Angles and Saxons, a people arose strong to fight and to 
endure, desperately quarrelsome, often beaten but never 
vanquished. Their struggle for independence ali the world 
knows culminated in the victory of Bannockburn, when Bruce 
“kept tryst” with Edward II., his English and Irish levies 
and all his adventurous chivalry from France, Hainault, 
Bretagne, Gascony, and Aquitaine. “The defeat at Bannock. 
burn,” says Professor Hume Brown, “ was the greatest disgrace 
that ever befellthe English Crown. .. . The overthrow of 
Xerxes by the Greeks, and of Israél by Benjamin, seemed at 
the time the only fitting parallels for the ruin of the mighty 
English host by so pitiful a people as the Scots.” The two 
great figures who stand out during that epoch are Wallace 
and Bruce: Wallace, who trod the path of honour to the end and 
suffered a shameful death—the ix ost faithful of his country's 
heroes ; Bruce—the greatest king that ever sat on a Scottish 
throne— 

“ He that all our comfort was, 

Our wit and all our governing.” 
He was a true knight, one of the first in Christendem. His 
heart, in accordance with his dying wish, was entrusted to 
Douglas’ “high emprise” to be carried into battle against 
the infidel. The Douglas fell on a Spanish battlefield and the 
Bruce's heart was laid to rest at Melrose, 

“ Where men pray aye 

That he and his have Paradise.” 

Then came the Stuarts, and we see the tragic progress of 
that hapless and ill-fated race of kings. We watch the loving 
loyalty of the people suffering a more and more severe strain. 
Their history is a series of tragedies, of which that of Mary 
Stuart was only one, though the most famous: James I. 
murdered in the castle vault, James II. killed at thirty by 
the explosion of a cannon, James III. slain by a priest, 
feigned or false, who heard his confession, James [V., who led 
his army that “ill road” across the border and fell at Flodden, 
but within an unbroken ring of Scots round him. Mary 
Stuart, “generous, pitiful, naturally honourable, and most 
loyal to all who served her,” for whom the inheritance of 
feudalism proved too strong when joined with the strife of 
religion, died a lonely death at Fotheringay under the 
executioner’s axe; Charles I., beaten by his people, was 
surrendered by the Scots to the English and died on the 
block; and the line ends with the fairy tale Prince, Charles 
Edward, who, after a vain endeavour to recover the throne of 
his fathers, suffers the last reverse at Culloden. 

The Reformation, with its consequences, is the most im- 
portant event in Scottish history. It is a dreary episode in 
which we look in vain for toleration on either side. The 
character of Knox is subjected to a good deal of criticism by 
Mr. Lang. “ Hewas a perfect agitator; he knew no tolerance; 
he spared no violence of language, and in diplomacy he was 
no more scrupulous than another.” But if we condemn his 
violent language and bitter spirit, it is just to remember that 
he lived during the white heat of the struggle between Rome 
and the Reformation and died before the triumph of the 
latter was secure. He had felt the thongs of the galleys 
and narrowly escaped the stake. ‘Here lies one,” said 
Morton, “who neither flattered nor feared any flesh.” His 
scheme for the reformation of the Church and application of 
its revenues was far in advance of his time. The educational 
system which he contemplated would have forestalled the 
most recent educational reform. His Presbyterianism 
was more moderate than the anti-prelatic Presbyterianism 
of a latter day. “The most representative Scotsman since 
Wallace,” says one historian. His own words are his best 
epitaph. “None I haif corrupted, none I haif defrauded, 
merchandise haif I not maid.” No loot of cathedral or abbey 
ever stained his hands, no acre of Scottish soil had fallen to 
him. , 
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The later development of the Reformation after the union 
of the Crowns into a struggle between Presbyterianism and 
Episcopalianism is not pleasant reading. The struggle was 
Jong and bitter and has left an indelible mark on Scottish 
character. The sour growths of intolerance and persecution 
worked out ultimately their own peaceable fruit, but the nation 
was shaken to its depths. The one attractive figure is 
Montrose. Loyalty to the King was ever for him the more 
natural creed when opposed to the tyranny of Kirk and 
Covenant. “Like Jeanne d’Are,” says Mr. Lang, “he loyally 
defended a disloyal King.” He crowned a glorious life of 
honour by a more glorious death on the scaffold. “ With 
the more alacrity shall I abandon still my life to 
search my death for the interest of your Majesty’s 
honour and glory. I blame no man, I complain of 
no man: they are instruments. God forgive them!” Later 
generations, as Mr. Rait says, have found it harder to 
forgive the men who persecuted and insulted him in his last 
hours. Argyle, who had fled from him at Inverlochy, dared 
not even meet his gaze, but slunk away amid the jeers of the 
spectators. His dead body was mutilated by ministers and 
statesmen. Professor Hume Brown seems to us somewhat 
grudging in his references to this heroic figure. He thinks 
Montrose primarily responsible for the hideous massacre of 
captives after Philiphaugh because of the nature of the forces 
he had chosen to lead against his own countrymen. But it 
is vain to excuse or palliate the action of the Covenant. 
Montrose himself never slew a prisoner. And the “ undying 
penalty which history has the power to inflict on wrong ” fell 
ewiftly, and the dark memory of the killing time remains in 
Scotland to this day. 

With the union of the Parliaments Scotland’s existence as 
a separate political unit came toan end. From that time her 
political history is bound up with that of England, but there 
have not been wanting circumstances which have made the 
voice of Scotland in the combined Parliament of great and 
even of excessiv: weight. Professor Hume Brown has added 
a most interesting chapter to his history on the polities of 
Scotland during the last half-century which is of practical 
importance at the present time. Since the Reform Bill of 
1832 the governing fact has been the preponderating support 
Scotland has given to the party of Liberalism. For this, 
reasons may be given both direct and indirect. Indirect 
reasons can be found in the fact that the religious revolution 
of the sixteenth century was due to the people and not to the 
sovereign as in England, and that the Presbyterian policy of 
the Scottish Church has its political analogue in a democratic 
State. The direct reasons are the natural reaction from the 
“Dundas despotism” at the close of the eighteenth century, 
the fact that the franchise when extended found a community 
well prepared to tuke an intelligent interest in national affairs, 
and the disruption of the Church in 1842, resulting in the 
formation of the Free Church, which swelled the ranks of 
dissenters, and consequently the ranks of Liberalism. Free 
Trade principles found a favourable soil in Scotland, and it was 
from Edinburgh that the first shot was fired that announced the 
doom of the Corn Laws. The Midlothian campaigns of 
Mr. Gladstone took place in 1879 and 1880. Mr. Gladstone 
was a leader ideally fitted to give effect to the political 
aspirations of the majority of Scotsmen. In 1886 the 
Home Rule campaign brought about a change. In 1885 
the Liberal majority in Scotland was six to one; in 1892 it 
was little more than two to one. In 1895 Scottish Liberals 
had a majority of six over their opponents; in 1900 they 
were in a minority of four. The opening century, however, 
has again witnessed a change. Home Rule and the Boer 
War account for the defection between 1885 and 1900, but 
it remains to be seen whether Home Rule has any terrors 
for the new generation in Scotland. The result of all this 
preponderance of Liberal support is that Scotland has 
exercised a determining influence on the political destinies of 
Great Britain out of all proportion to the relative numbers 
of her electorate. That is one fact emphasized by a century 
of politics: the other, according to Professor Hume Brown, 
is this :—* Face to face with revolutionary changes in the 
Constitution, England gives a majority to the party in 
favour of Conservatism, while Scotland by a majority of 
five to one stamps with her sanction what apparently 
she regards as the legitimate issue of her political 
past.” 





ANTARCTIC NATURAL HISTORY.* 


Ir is impossible in the limits of a single notice to do more 
than draw attention to the main features of this monumental 
work, which sums up in six volumes, printed and illustrated 
in a manner worthy of their subject, the work of the natural- 
ists who accompanied Captain Scott on the voyage of the 
‘Discovery’ to the Antarctic regions in 1901-1904. Suffice it to 
say that the British Museum has followed up the work of the 
Expedition in a manner which perhaps would have been 
impossible for any other institution in the world, and that 
these six volumes represent the patient investigation of the 
highest authority at the Museum's disposal. It may be 
useful at the outset to indicate the ground covered by the 
different volumes. The first is devoted to geology; the 
second mainly to the report of Dr. E. A. Wilson upon the 
mammals and birds, particularly the penguins; the third to 
invertebrates, alge, and mosses ; the fourth to invertebrates; 
the fifth to reports upon animals, the embryology of seals in 
particular, and upon lichens; and the sixth to summaries and 
general notices, and a paper upon freshwater alg@. 

It is the second volume which will probably attract the 
most general interest. In it Dr. E. A. Wilson publishes the 
result of his observations of Weddell’s seal, the sea-leopard, 
the crub-eating seal, Ross’s seal, the sea-elephant, and Hooker's 
sea-lion; and of the rookeries of Emperor penguins and 
Adélie penguins, which provided particularly strenuous 
employment for several members of the ship’s company. 
Captain Scott’s expedition was the first to discover a nesting 
colony of the Emperor penguin, and the sixty odd pages, 
illustrated with sketches and photographs, which deal with the 
penguins are, perhaps, the most fascinating in all the book. 
Dr. Wilson did not succeed in doing all that he wished; he 
did not get to the breeding grounds in time for the actual 
laying of the eggs, but he was able to make a study of the 
natural history of penguins sufficiently exhaustive to bring him 
to the conclusion that the Emperor penguin is a bird of quite 
extraordinary interest, which may eventually be found to be 
the nearest type to the primitive bird form of wons past. The 
existence of the Emperor penguin to-day is a series of riddles. 
Here we have “a bird which not only cannot fly, and 
lives on fish which it catches by pursuit under water, 
but which never steps on land or on land ice even 
to breed, and has so modified its habits that it 
carries out the whole process of incubation on sea-ice, 
choosing those months of the Antarctic year when the 
greatest cold ensures a solidity of sea-ice which can be 
trusted.” In fact, the Emperor penguin appears to have 
decided that the race shall be propagated under cpnditions 
which shall ensure the greatest chance of extermination. 
For breeding grounds they choose stretches of sea-ice under 
ice-cliffs which are so much undermined and so unstable that, 
in Dr. Wilson's words, “no man in his senses would camp for 
a single night under them.” Yet the Emperor penguins 
huddle under the cliffs for five months in the year. The 
eggs are laid in midwinter, when the Polar regions 
are in complete darkness for months, and frequently, owing 
to shiftings and falls of ice, the eggs are broken or the young 
birds killed or frozen to death. Asa result of these Josses, or 
possibly in pursuance of some mysterious natural law, there 
is in a breeding colony a proportion of only one young 
penguin to ten or twelve full-grown birds. Nor are the young 
birds cared for only by their parents. All the full-grown pen- 
guins take it in turn to nurse the eggs and the young birds. 
They make no nest—indeed, it would be impossible to make a 
nest on a bare ice-floe. Instead, the parent bird when the egg 
is laid nurses it on her feet, standing over it in an upright 
position, so that the egg lies against a bare patch of skin on 
the abdomen, and is covered by a loose flap of skin and 
feathers. This in the case cf the King penguin has been 
described wrongly by other writers as a“ pouch,” and the 
penguin has been said to “pouch” its eggs in order to hatch 
them. Neither the King penguin nor the Emperorpenguin 
has a pouch of any kind—merely a flap or lappet which falls 
over the egg and keeps it from exposure to the cold. To be 
able to nurse an egg or a chick at the breeding season of the 
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year is the great object in the life of Emperor penguins, both 
male and female. They wait round the penguin who is so 
lucky as to have a chick under its feathers, and when the 
penguin is hungry, and leaves the chick, all the penguins 
standing near scramble to get it for themselves. Dr. 
Wilson compares the scramble to a football scrimmage, 
and he noticed that the wretched little bird was often badly 
hurt by itg excited nurses, each of which tried to push the 
baby between its legs with its pointed beak. Sometimes a 
chick falls down a crevice, and the nurses fight on the ice 
above it while it freezes to death. Sometimes the little 
creature even tries to escape from its nurses, and hides, 
shivering, under a ledge of ice. Often it is scratched and 
torn, and many chicks die in the process. The death-rate 
is actually as high as seventy-seven per cent., and the 
question naturally arises, whether the breed may not be 
dying out. However, Dr. Wilson thinks that this is not the 
case, and he suggests that the low percentage of living 
chicks may be compensated for by the fact that the Emperor 
penguin is a long-lived bird. Altogether, the problems in- 
volved in the life-history of the Emperor penguin are so 
baffling that it is not to be wondered at that a naturalist 
with Dr, Wilson’s courage and persistence should desire to 
solve them at the greatest risk and in the face of almost 
insuperable difficulties. But do we, even from the following 
passage, realize quite what the risk and difficulties mean ? 
Here is Dr. Wilson’s estimate of the work that would be 
required to be done by an expedition which should set out to 
get a series of eggs in various stages of incubation so as 
to work out the embryology—a matter, Dr. Wilson considers, 
of the highest importance :— 

“It would at any time require that a party of three at least, 
with full camp equipment, should traveree about a hundred miles 
of the Barrier surface in the dark and should, by moonlight, cross 
over with rope and axe the immense pressure ridges which forma 
chaos of crevices at Cape Crozier. These ridges, moreover, which 
have taken a party as much as two hours of careful work to cross 
by daylight, must be crossed and recrossed at every visit to the 
breeding site in the bay. There is no possibility even by day- 
light of conveying over them the sledge or camping kit, and in 
the darkness of midwinter the impracticability is still more obvious. 
Cape Crozier is a focus for wind and storm, where every breath is 
converted by the configuration of Mounts Erebus and Terror into 
a regular drifting blizzard full of snow. It is here, as I have 
already stated, that on one journey or another we have had to 
lie patiently in sodden sleeping-bags for as many as five 
and seven days on end, waiting for the weather to change 
and make it possible for us to leave our tents at all. 
If, however, these dangers were overcome there would still be 
the difficulty of making the needful preparations from the eggs. 
The party would have to be on the scene at any rate early in July. 
Supposing that no eggs were found upon arrival, it would be well 
to spend the time in labelling the most likely birds—those, for 
example, that have taken up their stations close underneath the 
ice-cliffs. And if this were done it would be easier then to 
examine them daily by the moonlight, if it and the weather 
generally were suitable; conditions, I must confess, not always 
easily obtained at Cape Crozier. But if by good luck things 
happened to go well, it would by this time be useful to havea 
shelter built of snow blocks on the sea-ice in which to work with 
the cooking lamp to prevent the freezing of the egg before the 
embryo was cut out and in order that fluid solutions might be 
handy for the various stages of its preparation; for it must be 
borne in mind that the temperature all the while may be any- 
thing between zero and 50 deg. F. The whole work no doubt 
would be full of difficulty, but it would not be quite impossible.” 
Having read this passage, written after the return of the 
* Discovery’ in 1904, we may turn to a passage in a letter 
printed in the Times of May 16th, 1912, in which Dr. Wilson, 
writing to Sir Archibald Geikie from the headquarters of the 
British Antarctic Expedition under the date October 31st, 
1911, thus refers to the work in which he is at this moment 
engaged :— 

“ My own effort in midwinter to get to the Emperor penguins 
at a time when their eggs would provide embryos fit for cutting 
turned out to be exceedingly diffieult, but we succeeded in getting 
three different stages back, which, I think, will prove to be of 
some interest. We shall make the rookery another visit next 
spring. We find they lay their eggs actually before midwinter’s 
day, even earlier than we thought.” 


The whole work, then, has proved “not quite impossible” ; 
Dr. Wilson meant that it should so prove. 

In an illuminating comment upon the biological memoirs 
contained in these six volumes Professor Jeffrey Bell sums 
up the main differences between the fauna of the North and 
the Seuth Polar regions. There are, so far as is knewn, 
no land mammals belonging to the South Pole. In the 
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Arotic regions the savage carnivores have compelled al] the 
defenceless creatures to assume the same colour as themselves 
and the snow. In the Antarctic the penguins have no enemies 
and consequently are able to wear bright eolours ; the Emperor 
penguin has a splendid splash of orange on his neck anda 
rose line under his beak. The Antarctic region, again, which 
with the severity of its climate might be supposed to be 
devoid of life, teems with species of which 227 new forms are 
described in these six volumes. One of the most interesting 
of these new forms is the ten-legged pyenogonid, or 8ea-spider 
found by Mr. Hodgson. Of this discovery Professor Bell 
remarks drily that “it was a curious illustration of the lacunar 
knowledge of zoologists that it was some time before a person 
was found who knew that a ten-legged sea-spider had been 
discovered many years ago by Mr. Eights, and described by 
him under the quite unintelligible name of Decolopoda.” But 
naming a new species is always a problem. In the first place, 
is it a new species? Professor Bell, referring to the collection 
of Antarctic echinoderms which was placed in his hands for 
classification, congratulates himself that he, and not another, 
was chosen for the work; otherwise he trembles to think how 
many new species would have been created. 





THE ARMIES OF INDIA.* 

THE evolution of the Indian Army from the “ Ensign and 
thirty men” stationed in Bengal towards the end of the 
seventeenth century to the great modern Line—perbaps the 
most wonderful military organism the world has ever seen 
—mukes a story of such absorbing interest that there is little 
excuse for the average Englishman’s almost complete ignor- 
ance of it. Practically never at rest since the first raising of 
the three Presidential armies till their abolition in 1895 and 
the final reconstruction by Lord Kitchener—even during the 
Mutiny itself the usual frontier operations were taking place 
—it has given history many of its most magic names, 
no less for such brilliant feats of sustained endurance 
as Lake’s pursuit of Holkar in the First Mahratta War, 
covering 350 miles in fourteen days, Lord Roberts’s march to 
Kandahar, or Kelly’s from Gilgit in the Chitral Relief Ex- 
pedition, than for dash and gallantry in action itself. Save 
for the one dark interlude in 1857, the hazardous experiment 
of entrusting chiefly to native troops the maintenance of our 
prestige in Hindustan bas so gloriously justified itself that 
its success is too often taken for granted—an injustice not 
only to the officers who have given their lives to the perfecting 
of this mighty engine, but also to the men who have proved 
themselves worthy of their unstinted devotion and trust. 

How few of the general public realize, for instance, the 
special conditions of service in the Indian Army and the 
delicate problems of adjustment, demanding boundless tact 
and experience, to which they give rise. Yet three features 
radically distinguish the organization of the Indian from that 
of the British Army—the Silladar system, by which, in return 
for a certain allowance per head, the regiment (that is, ulti- 
mately, the individual soldier) and not Government, finds al} 
equipment except firearms, an arrangement obviously requir- 
ing and appealing to a much higher recruiting stratum than 
that, unfortunately, available at home; the policy of concen- 
trating the different races and sects in separate “class” 
companies and squadrons, by which tribal discipline and rivalry 
are fostered within each regiment; and, lastly, the 
relatively limited and annually smaller recruiting 
area, due to the fact that, owing to centuries of 
oppression and the rapid deterioration of Asiatics in time of 
peace, only certain races in India are capable of bearing arms, 
which makes it necessary to test with the utmost care the 
statements of intending recruits as to their origin, since in 
India service in the ranks is happily still a source of distine- 
tion, and consequently attracts pretenders as well as the 
true-born. 

The record in words and colour by Major MacMunn, D.S.O., 
and Major Lovett strips indifference of its last pretext. Major 
Lovett’s illustrations, admirable not only for the detail of 
uniforms and accoutrement, but still more for their life and 
variety, their sense of character, differentiation of types, and 
skill in rendering likenesses, form an incomparable pageant of 
sun-drenched colour, ranging from the scarlet of the 


* The Armies of India, Painted by Major A. C. Lovett; Text by Major 
G. F. MacMunn, D.S.0, London: A. and C. Black, (20s. net.) 
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Governor-General’s Bodyguard to the delicate blue of the 
g7th Light Cavalry and the white splendour of the famous 
Jodhpur Sardar Risala. Nor is the text merely (as might 
appear from the sub-title) a setting for these. Major 
MacMunn—the Lieutenant MacMunn of the late Mr. A. H. 
Beesly’s fine ballad on the relief of Sadon in 1892— 
bas handled his fascinating subject with soldierly simplicity, 
ease, and clearness of arrangement. His accounts of the 
two great Mahratta wars, which, in spite of their effect 
on the formation of modern India, are comparatively little 
known, and of the Imperial Service troops maintained by the 
Native States are chapters of special interest in a volume 
uniformly excellent save for a frontispiece whose appropriate 
loyalty is only equalled by its insignificance. 





TWO BOOKS ON GOETHE.* 

Two new books about Goethe claim the attention of the 
reading public: Goethe: the Man and his Character, by 
Joseph McCabe; and Goethe and his Woman Friends, by 
Mary Caroline Crawford. Not many lives of Goethe have 
been written in English, “The English reader has, to-day,” 
says Mr. McCabe, “a choice of two biographies: a new 
edition of that written half-a-century ago by G. H. Lewes, and 
an excellent translation of Bielschowsky’s more recent and 
more authoritative work.” It is with Goethe as a man that 
Mr. McCabe is dealing. He writes, as he admits primarily, 
for those who have but a small acquaintance with Goethe’s 
works, and he gives “only such brief notices of his earlier, and 
the chief of his later, works as may be needed to follow the broad 
development of his artistic genius.” Our author has, we 
think, attempted the impossible. Goethe without his works is 
Goethe without his genius. Mr. McCabe has written an inter- 
esting book, but the portrait he has drawn of a supremely 
great man does not live. Nevertheless, as we have said, 
the story of Goethe’s loves and of his hobbies, his provincial 
politics, and his amateur science make good reading. The 
reader gets a vivid impression of the masterly manner in which 
Goethe used a world which it was not part of his ideal to 
serve. The great German is an eternal answer to the common 
notion that supreme genius is not self-conscious. His emotions 
fed the furnace out of which came his poetry. His love affairs 
produced his lyrics. He would send a poem to the object of 
his passion—and a second copy to a newspaper upon the same 
day. 

Mr. McCabe’s book is not, he tells us, a “ mere compendium 
of the things that are usually said about Goethe.” He begins 
at once to form theories of his own. Every biographer has 
sought some explanation of the fact that, while Goethe was 
apparently devoted to the most charming, witty, and tender of 
mothers, he seldom visited her during the last thirty years of her 
life, though they lived within a.hundred miles of each other, 
and though she adored him and treasured the smallest details 
which reached her from others of his life and doings. His 
latest biographer boldly declares that her son did not care for 
her—disliked her, indeed, and blamed her for an unhappy 
childhood. This theory, to our mind, contradicts the whole 
tenor of Goethe’s own autobiography. Goethe had little 
reserve: had he not told the public he would have told his 
friends that he disliked the “Frau Aja,” to whom, on the 
contrary, he attributed his own gift of happiness and 
power of romance (Lust zu fabuliren). It is impossible 
to make any theory which will explain Goethe. He seemed 
to understand everything. How much he had felt no one 
knows. It is certain that neither love nor religion, while he 
had a deep comprehension of both, affected him as they affect 
other men. He stood aside from humanity. This is not 
Mr. McCabe’s conclusion, we think, but it is the impression 
left by his book as by every record of Goethe’s life. 

It was said about Goethe by the late Mr. Hutton that, 
apart from his genius and his greatness, there ran through 
his character “a thin vein of trash.” This thin vein 
Miss Mary Caroline Crawford has industriously developed. 
The history of Goethe’s amours is very light reading 
indeed. Yet the book is not badly made. We put it 
down with a sense that we have been in very varied 
company and well amused. We have cut bread-and-butter 





* (1) Goethe: the Man and his Character. By Joseph McCabe. Illustrated. 
London : Eveleigh Nash. [15s. net. )——(2) Goethe and his Woman Friends. By 
Mary Caroline Crawford. Illustrated, London: T, Fisher Unwin, [10s. 6d, 
net. | 





with Lotte Buff, and seen love in the guise of 
philosophy in the courtly home of Charlotte von Stein, 
accompanied Lili Schénemann, the banker's daughter, to her 
dearly loved balls, and visited Christiane in Goethe’s Garten- 
haus. What is the chief use of genius? a wag might ask 
himself as he runs his eye down these pages of gossip. ‘The 
only answer suggested by the book is, it is a complete excuse 
for immorality. 





CHATHAM AS AN ORATOR.* 


LiKe the actor and the opera singer, the orator can look forward 
only to the most shadowy of posthumous fames. However 
exactly his words may be taken down by the shorthand writer, 
the essence of his oratory must perish with him until some 
more marvellous cinematograph and gramophone can be taught 
to record his gestures, the inflexions of his voice, and the 
thousands of subtle marks that convey his personality to the 
spectator. The printed words are scarcely more than the trap- 
pings and accessories of rhetoric. Chatham, however, was 
more unlucky than most orators in this respect, for even the 
printed skeleton of his speeches is lost. Verbatim reports 
were unknown in the eighteenth century, and all of his most 
celebrated speeches were extemporized. The reputation of 
Chatham as an orator depends, therefore, like that of, Paganini 
and La Camargo, upon hearsay, and like theirs it must 
suffer accordingly. For who can honestly believe that an 
eighteenth-century violinist or ballet-dancer was really better 
than his own favourites whom he knows at first-hand? 
There exist, it is true, indifferent reports of a dozen 
or so of Chatham’s speeches, and it is around these 
and upon the innumerable eulogies of his contem- 
poraries that the Master of Trinity has woven this 
year’s Romanes Lecture. It cannot be said that Dr. Butler 
has completely succeeded in giving us a reconstruction of 
Chatham’s oratory. The material, indeed, is so great in 
quantity and so inconsistent in quality that to produce any 
convincing image out of it would be difficult. How is Lecky, 
for instance, to be reconciled even with himself when he says 
on one occasion that the speeches “usually took the tone of 
a singularly elevated, rapid, and easy eonversation,” and 
speaks on another of “the force, fire, and majesty of a 
declamation which thrilled and awed the most fastidious 
audience”? This combination of ease of expression with 
force of passion and invective is described with characteristic 
neatness by Lord Chesterfield when he says that “ Mr. Pitt 
carried with him unpremeditated the strength of thunder 
and the splendour of lightning.” Perhaps the most 
striking feature of those passages of Chatham’s speeches 
which remain is that they are so largely free from the 
terrible pomposity which marred the oratory of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Here is a passage from one of his 
American speeches :— 

“ We shall be forced ultimately to retract. Let us retract while 

we can, not when we must. I say we must necessarily undo these 
violent, oppressive Acts. They must be repealed. You will 
repeal them. I pledge myself for it that you will in the end 
repeal them. I stake my reputation on it. I will consent to be 
taken for an idiot if they are not finally repealed. Avoid, then, 
this humiliating necessity.” 
The simple words, the short sentences, give one some idea of 
the concentrated power of the speaker. But they also make 
us feel inclined to echo Lord Rosebery’s words upon another 
of the speeches: “ These are all the shreds that remain of this 
glorious rhapsody. It would perhaps be better that nothing 
had survived. Each student must try and reconstruct for 
himself, iike some rhetorical Owen, out of these poor bones 
the majestic structure of Pitt’s famous speech.” 





THE PATH THROUGH SUSSEX.+ 

Here is Mr. Belloc once more in his mood of “The Path to 
Rome,” and once more the result is delightful. The Four 
Men meet near Robertsbridge on the Kent border, and for 
four days they walk together through the length of Sussex 
till they part at Harting, on the western edge. Grizzlebeard, 
the Sailor, the Poet, and Myself are all delightful travelling 
companions, and as they walk they discuss every conceivable 
subject: they tell one another endless anecdotes and, best of 

* Lord Chatham as an Orator. By Henry Montagu Butler, D.D. Oxfords 
at the Clarendon Press. [2s. net.] 

+ The Four Men: @ Farrago, By H. Belloc, London: Thomas Nelson and 
Bons. (2s. net.) 
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all, they sing many delightful songs. These are indeed the 
principal charm of the book, and are as characteristic of their 
author as any of his admirers could hope. They are largely 
devoted to the praise of strong ale, it is true; and theology is 
rather lightly handled in some of them. But the spirit is so 
healthy and fresh that these can scarcely be resented. The 
briefest snatches are perhaps almost the most inspiring. For 
instance :— 
“Tf Bonaparte 

Shud zummon d’Eart 

To land on Pevensey Level, 

I have two sons 

With our three guns 

To blarst un to the de-e-vil.” 


Or, again, a couplet about Beachy Head :— 
“Here the great auk, a bird with hairy legs, 
Arrives in early spring and lays its eggs.” 
Searcely less satisfactory are the longer ballads in the same 
vein that the Sailor sings from time to time. But we will 
leave these for the reader to discover for himself, and content 
ourselves with quoting two stanzas from a more serious poem 
at the end of the volume :— 
“He does not die that can bequeath 
Some influence to the land he knows, 
Or dares, persistent, interwreath 
Love permanent with the wild hedgerows ; 


He doves not die, but still remains 
Substantiate with his darling plains. 


So, therefore, though myself be crosst 
The shuddering of that dreadful day 
When friend and fire and home are lost 
And even children drawn away— 
The passer-by shall hear me still, 
A boy that sings on Duncton Hill.” 
It must not be thought, however, that Sussex is a mere excuse 
for a string of irrelevant stories and poems. The whole 
volume, on the contrary, is impregnated with the breath of 
Sussex air, and whoever loves the county is pretty sure to 
love the book as well and to feel a pang of regret when the 
Four Men part at the end of their journey. 





FICTION. 
TALES OF A GREEK ISLAND.* 

In introducing her charming volume to English readers 
Mme. Dragoumis enjoys an advantage shared by few foreign 
writers. She writes such excellent and idiomatic English 
that she is able to dispense with the service—too often the 
disservice—of a translator. We are never puzzled as to her 
meaning or disconcerted by angularities of expression. But 
this perfect command of a foreign tongue, though it greatly 
facilitates perusal, is, after all, only a secondary consideration. 
The real charm of the book resides in the sympathy and 
understanding of the native point of view. In short, though 
she writes like a highly educated Englishwoman, she thinks 
like a patriotic Greek. 

Byron in his famous lines on the Isles of Greece dwelt on 
their glory as a thing of the past. 

“Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set.” 

This elegy, in view of the heroic exploits of the great islanders 
—Botzaris and Miaoulis—in the War of Independence, was 
somewhat premature, and Mme. Dragoumis is at pains to show 
that the hero strain of the old master mariners has not yet 
died out. Of the “eternal summer” she gives us many vivid 
pictures, but the human interest is not lacking. The scene is 
laid mainly in Poros, “a little island of red earth and green 
pines girt round with the bluest of blue seas,” or on the 
neighbouring lemon orchards on the mainland. Poros is only 
a few hours from Athens, but of the roar of city life and the 
fever of politics we only hear a faint echo. We see nothing 
of the merchant, the lawyer, or the journalist. The little 
island community, whose humble annals Mme. Dragoumis 
has so faithfully transcribed, set little store by book learning, 
but they are in the main a kindly, thrifty race, seasoning their 
talk with proverbs and ancient saws, and combining with their 
religious observance a good deal of the old pagan supersti- 
tions. Mme. Dragoumis shows them to us in many aspects 
“* Tales of a Greek Island, By Julia D, Dragoumis. London: Constable 


of their life—at workin their orchards or in their fishing boats, 
the women gossiping by the fountain and the men in the wine- 
shop. Though for the most part they are content to stand on 
the ancient ways, the new leaven is alsoseen at work. Thus we 
have the orphan boy Metro steadily bent on working his way 
up the ladder of learning, and Viola, the daughter of Stamo, 
successfully rebelling against her father’s patriarchal choice 
of a husband, though in the long run she comes round to his 
way of thinking. Homely in their complexion as a rule, these 
idylls take on at times a tragic cast, as in the episode of 
the lame girl, Chryssi, and her heroic but unavailing 
efforts to shield her outlawed lover ; or the moving story of the 
step-mother who strove so hard to save her step-child from a 
cruel father; or the splendid mendacity of the school- 
master who kept back from the erring but sorely tried 
mother the terrible dying words of her only son. The pre. 
vailing temper of the book is somewhat sad; the contrast 
between the human tragedy and the ever-smiling landscape is 
too pronounced; for, though there is a certain amount of 
sentimental relief, the element of humour is lacking. But 
with all reservations this is a fresh, wholesome, and 
sympathetic picture of a phase of modern life unfamiliar to 
the novel reader. We leave its pages with a lively feeling of 
goodwill towards many of the characters and a strong desire 
to see the scenes in which their lot is cast. 





The Quest of Glory. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.)—This novel comes under a category of fiction which we may 
describe as “the luxury of woe,” and, as might be expected from 
the name of the author, takes no inconsiderable place in the 
class. There is presumably a demand for this kind of literary ware, 
and when it is set off with the skill which Miss Bowen knows how 
to use we are not altogether surprised. And yet what a painful 
thing it is to read! The opening scene of the story is at Prague; 
the second chapter describes the retreat of the French army in 
mid-winter. Here we have our first distinct shock. There is a 
gallant young fellow, Georges d’Espagnac, who was to be, we 
imagined, if not the hero—that place was allotted to the really 
historical figure of the Marquis de Vauvenargues—at least an 
understudy for that part. He dies of cold and hunger in the 
retreat. Feliz opportunitate mortis, we may say, as we follow the 
career of the real hero as soldier, diplomatist, and author. 
We frankly concede that this career is very brilliantly described; 
possibly there is an excessive elaboration of detail ; but the general 
effect is fine. So far it is easy to understand admiration of Miss 
Bowen’s book. But pleasure init? That is less intelligible. A 
person lapped in luxury, with everything so ordered as to make 
for contentment, family and friends all that could be desired, with 
what is really indispensable, a good digestion, might find a kind 
of enjoyment per contraria in The Quest of Glory even as, if the 
comparison be allowed, the blest, in a certain scheme of theology, 
enjoy the torments of the damned. But can there be many 
such in this imperfect world? Anyhow they are not easily to be 
found among critics. 

The Governess. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt and Violet Hunt. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—The abrupt and dramatic ending of this story 
is certainly not in tone with its quiet beginning, but, as pointed 
out by Mr. Madox Hueffer in his introduction, it is the work of 
two writers who belong to widely divergent schools of fiction. The 
portrait of the Dulverton family is certainly extremely well 
drawn—a remark which is made by Mr. Madox Hueffer, who is 
kind enough to provide the critic with a review of the book in his 
introduction—but it is difficult to agree with Mr. Hueffer’s infer- 
ence that novelists of the present day do not produce books written 
with so much careful detail and so much insight into character. 
On the contrary, there is a certain school of present-day writers 
of fiction whose novels are remarkable for just these qualities, 
though this, of course, does noi detract from the value of Mrs. 
Alfred Hunt’s pictures. But for the jerky effect hinted at above 
owing to the sensational end of the book being out of tone with 
the quiet beginning, The Governess would be an extremely artistic 
piece of work, painted in rather a low key of colour. 

ReapasLte Novets.—Her Husband: the Mystery of a Man. By 
Julia Magruder. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—This is a story 
of marrying in haste and repenting at leisure. The husband 
in question is an almost impossibly disagreeable person, and 
it is a relief to the reader when he disappears from the 
scene.——The House not Made with Hands. By David Lyall. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A carefully constructed picture of 
upper middle-class life in the provinces. The preponderance of 
goodness attributed to the Scotch characters over the English is, 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we rotice such Bcoks of the week as have not been 
geserved for review in other forms, 








From Ibsen’s Workshop, Translated by A. G. Chater. With an 
Introduction by Wilham Archer. (W. Heinemann. 4s.)—It is 
always interesting to watch an artist at work, and to other artists 
it may even be useful. This volume of rough drafts and scenarios 
of Ibsen’s plays—it forms the twelfth volume of the collected 
edition—is sure to be eagerly studied, and especially by young 
dramatists. These fragments, which Ibsen, in his characteris- 
tically methodical way, had preserved in his pigeon-holes, show 
that he wrote out his plays in considerable detail at a very early 
stage of their growth. The revising process, that is, was with him 
of the greatest importance. The draft of “A Doll’s House,” for 
instance, is sufficiently complete to serve, or be mistaken for, a 
finished play; but the improvements that were made in it were 
of the greatest number and importance. The whole incident 
of the macaroons at the beginning of the play, to take an 
example, is absent from the draft. There is something “ fright- 
fully thrilling,” as Hilda would say, in watching the unerring 
judgment with which the improvements are made. Never does a 
weak spot in the draft seem to escape correction; never is the right 
word replaced by a wrong one. The same sensation of the inevit- 
able correctness of an artist’s judgment may be felt by studying 
a facsimile of the Trinity College manuscript of Milton’s minor 
poems. We may at the same time mention Henrik Ibsen: a 
Critical Study, by R. Ellis Roberts. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—A brief biography opens the volume, which then deals with the 
plays chronologically. Mr. Roberts in a last chapter of “Con- 
clusions” arrives at the fact that Ibsen’s “message” was “a 
belief in the final reality and unconquerable trust in the over- 
whelming might of love.” 








The season of Irish plays now proceeding at the Court Theatre 
gives an opportunity for mentioning a few recently published 
volumes connected with the Irish drama. J. M. Synge: a Critical 
Study, by P. P. Howe (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d. net), is a well-written 
and perspicacious estimate of Synge’s writings. It is not intended 
to be biographical—the official biography is expected before long 
—but it contains a brief sketch of the dramatist’s life before pro- 
ceeding to a detailed examination of his plays and essays. One 
cannot help feeling as one turns these pages how great a debt 
weowe to the “Irish National Theatre,” and above all to 
Mr. Yeats, for rescuing Synge from Paris, and so enabling him 
to enrich English literature with these plays. It is especially 
desirable to remember this debt, since the very fact that the 
Abbey Theatre produced Synge so early in its career seems to have 
reacted rather unfavourably upon its later development. There is 
nothing in Synge’s writings which can be considered “national ” : 
he is simply a great dramatist who uses the Irish peasant’s language 
as his literary medium. But his own triumphant power over it 
only serves to emphasize the weakness of his persevering fellow- 
workers.——We may remind our readers of the new “library 
edition ” of his works, some volumes of which we have previously 
noticed, and of which we now have before us Two Plays, by J. M. 
Synge (Maunsel and Co, 5s. net). This contains the “ Playboy” 
and “Deirdre.”——-We have also received a revised edition of The 
Land of Heart’s Desire, by W. B. Yeats (same publishers, 1s. net), 
Judgment, by Joseph Campbell (same publishers, ls. net), and 
Patriots, by Lennox Robinson (same publishers, 1s. net), The last 
of these was deservedly well received on its production in London 
last week. Trish Folk-History Plays, by Lady Gregory, 2 vols. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 10s. net) may be noticed at the same time. 
The first volume contains three tragedies and the second three 
“ tragic comedies.” 








The Works of Robert Browning. With Introductions by F. G. 
Kenyon. Vols. I. and II. (Smith, Elder and Co. 10s. 6d. net 
each.) —The Centenary edition of Browning’s poems is to be com- 
pleted in ten volumes, of which the first two are already 
published. The books are worthily produced, and each contains 
a biographical and bibliographical introduction by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon. No attempt is made at providing an explanatory com- 
mentary, for, as the Preface rightly says, such an edition would be 
“at best a book of reference, not of literature; at worst it is an 
encumbrance or an impertinence.” Browning is a poet whose 
obscurity will inevitably sooner or later be seized upon as an 
excuse for some such critical epexegesis as makes the study of 
Dante a profession in itself. Let us be thankful that the evil day 
has not yet arrived. 


Bucks Biographies: a School Book. By Margaret M. Verney. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s, 6d. net.)—Children are more 








likely to be interested in their history lesson if it deals with 
places with which they are familiar in every-day life. For this 
reason the multiplication of local histories is a welcome step 
forward in educational progress. The obvious danger is that 
local history may degenerate into a mere recitation of 
parochialities. In Miss Verney’s case, however, there was little 
risk of this happening, and the history of Buckinghamshire in 
her hands becomes a microcosmography of the history of England. 
The story, as she tells it, broken up into some twenty-five short 
incidents, is interesting and easy to follow, and Miss Verney 
thoroughly deserves to be imitated by other historians in other 
counties, 





Essays in Radical Empiricism. By William James. (Long- 
mans and Co, 4s. 6d. net.)—The epistemological theories of 
William James are set out fully and, as far as that is possible, 
consistently in this series of essays. All of them have already 
been published elsewhere, and some of them are reprinted from 
such weil-known works as “The Meaning of Truth” and “A 
Pluralistic Universe.” The idea of reissuing them in the present 
collection originated with their author. The work consequently 
adds nothing to our knowledge of William James’s philosophy ; 
but it will be much appreciated by any students who wish to 
possess in a compact form his views upon one particular branch of 
the subject. 





The White Slave Trafic. (P.S. King and Son. 2d. net.)—Our 
readers may be glad to know of a reprint of some articles and 
letters which have recently appeared in our columns upon this 
question. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_——~>_——- 


Abraham (A. P.), Beautiful Lakeland, 4to (Abraham) net 3/6 
Adler (I.), Primary Malignant Growths of the ‘Lungs and Bronchi, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 16/0 


Ames (Mrs. H.), The Pain of the World, cr 8vo .......... ; (Key Pub, Co.) HM 
Ames (H.), Shams, cr 8vo.................. se leah “likey Pub. Co.) net 
Angell (J. B.), Selected Addresses, cr 8v0 ...... sintnatiaclianiie (Longmans) net M4 
Askew (A. & C.), The Englishwoman, Ge Riaccensenccctin : .....(Cassell) 6/0 
Aylmer (F. J.), Protection in War, 8vo...... anves ... (H, Rees) net 76 
Belfast Boy (The), by J. A. P., er 8vo ... (Nutt) 5/0 
Bentwich (N.), The Practice of the Privy Council in Judicial Matters, 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwel 1 210 


Blewett (G. J.), The Christian View of the World, 8vo ..(H. Frowde) net 8&6 
Bosch (Mrs. H.), The Good Shepherd and his Little Lambs, 12mo 

(Longmans) net 2/6 

Bosanquet (E.), The Woman Between, cr Svo (Long) 69 
Boulger (D. C. ), Maharajah Devi Sinha and the Naship ur Raj, 8v0 

(Author) net 6/0 


Bradley (C.), Fox Hunting from Shire to Shire, 4to ...... (Routledge) net 126 
Brown (C. Rae-), The Avening Kiss, er 8vo ........................(Digby & Long) 60 
Chadwick (M.), Flowers, Dust, and Sun, l6mo...... ....(Long) net 2/6 
Chan-Toon (Mrs- M.), Helen Wyverne’s Marriage, ‘er 8vo (Digby & Long) ) 6 
Collins (M.), When the Sun Moves Northward, 12mo 

(Theosophi al Pub. Co.) net 2/6 
Croker (B. M.), The Serpent's Tooth, cr 8vo ...... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Davis (W. 8.), The Friar of Wittenberg, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Dubray (C. A.), Introductory Philosophy, 8vo (Longmans) net 10/6 
Duchesne (M. L.), Early History of the: Christian Chur: h, vol. ii., 8vo 


(J, Murray) net 9/0 


Ffoulkes (C.), European Arms and Armour in the Unive sity of Oxford, 4to 
(Clarendon Press) net 210 


Fitzgerald (P.), Jane Austen : a Criticism and an Appreciation, cr 8vo 
(Jarrold) net 3/6 
Fleury (P.), The Preparation and Uses of White Zine Paints, er 8vo 


(Scott & Greenwood) net 6/0 

Gorki (M.), The Lower Depths : a Play, cr 8vo .. (Unwin) net 2/6 

Grahame (S.), Where Socialism Failed, cr 8vo a J. Murray) net 60 

Gregory (Robe rt), An Autobiography, 1819-1911, 8vo (Longmans) net 6 
Hehir (P.), The March: its Mec hanism, Effects, and Hygiene, roy 8vo 

(Thacker) net 3/6 

: (Unwin) net 69 

(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 

(Everett) 6/0 


Hill (J. M.), The Book of Entrées, cr 8vo 
Hurd (A.), The Command of the Sea, cr 8vo 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Go-Between, cr 8vo 
Kesteven (H. L.), Manual of Practical Bio-Chemistry, cr v0 

(Australian Book Co.) net 2/6 
Kitchen (S. B.), A History of Divorce, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 78 
Lenotre (G.) , Tragic Episodes of the French Revolution in Britny 8vo0 ve 

Nutt) net 10 
Levis (H. C.), Descriptive Bibliography of the most Import oat Books ia 
the English Language wae to the Art and pees of E ugraving, &c., 


4to wes ..( Ellis) net 63/0 
Levy (D. M.) ), ‘Modern op ‘Smelting, Svo..... me (C. Griffin) net 10/6 
Long (J.), Dairy Seaming t or Smallholders, er 8vo (Pearson) net 2/6 
Mack (A. 'E. ), Bush Days, roy 16mo ....... ... (Australian Bok ) net 38 

elrose) 6, 


Meldrum (R. }, The Wooing of Margaret Trevenna, cr 8vo 
Melland (F, i. ) and Cholmeley (E. H.), Through the Heart of Africa, 8vo 
(Constable) net 12/6 
Melville (C. H.), Military Hygiene and Sanitation, 8vo (E, Arnold) net 12/6 
Mickle (A. D.), The Dark Tower, er 8vo............ (W. Scott) 36 
Millar (J. H.), Scottish Prose of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, 8vo... MacLehose) net 10/0 
Moberly (L. G.), His Little Girl, or 8vo ............... (Ward & Lock) 69 
Morecroft (J. H.) and Hebre (F. W. ds A Short Course in the Testing of 
Electrical Machinery, 8vo .. (Constable) net 6/0 
Napier (David), Engineer 1790—1869 : an ‘Autobiographical Sketch, 4to 
(MacLehose ) net 10/0 
Newland (H. O.), Local Government Handbook on Educ: — er 8vo ; 
*. Griffin) net 6/0 
Price of Possession (The), by Author of “ Improper Prue,’ ) -N ...-(Leng) 6/0 
Pringle (A. 8.), The National Insurance Act, 1911, 8vo (W. Green) net 10/6 
Rideing (W. H.), Many Celebrities and a few others, 8vo .(Nash) net 10/6 
Robertson (M.), ‘Futility, cr 8vo (A. F. Bird) net 3/6 
Rodway (J.), Guiana: British, Dutch, ‘and French, 8vo .. (Unwin) net 10/6 
Rowlands (E. A.), The Rose of Life, er 8vo (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Rowlands (E. A.), To Love and to Cherish, cr Svo (Everett) 6/0 
Sibley (W. K.), ‘The Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, cr 8vo 
(BE. Arnold) net 5 


Sinclair (M.), The Three Brontés, cr Svo Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), The Swelling of Jordan, cr 8vo (S. Paul) 6/0 
Starling (E. H.), Principles of Human Physiology, 8vo ......(Churchill) net 210 
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....(Duckworth) net 






ord fF; ), Life’s Great Adventure, cr 8vo .......... 











(J.), Italian Travel Sketches, 8V0 ...............ceecceeeeeeeeee (Constable) net 7/6 
r (W.), Educational aposwert, vol. ii., 4to . ...(A. Brown) net 5/0 
Vernéde (R. *E.), The June Lady, cr 8V0 .......ccccesssesesseceeneeeesees (Contain 6/0 
ick (A), — ‘oman, cr 8vo (Mills & Boo "| 6/0 
White (P.), To-Dary, Cr 8V0 ....cccccecccceeeereeseseesensseeceeseneceseerenenness (Constable) 6/0 
Wickham i. dD. )s yo of Spade and Terrier, 8vo 

Harrison & Son) net 7/6 

Wilson (J. M.), The Origin and Aim of the Acts of the Apostles, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Wylie (I. A. B.), The Daughter of Brahma, cr fvo ............ (Mills & Boon) 6/0 

LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £3 3 O by Oft. 

Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., Londen. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 
TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. AB C 5th. Intimidad, London. 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment, 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The onl i 
Sa 


ShEW CATALC ENT oc free on application. 
E. DENT nd CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great we ot Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, £.c 


“BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 





TRADE-MALK. 














OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 
NO DRUGS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRASTIC DIET 





Sample and 
Booklet free from 


CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............&94,000,000, 








HOME MISSIONS. 


(Additional Curates Society.) 


view of the supplementary gifts recently received by 
the Society, the Committee have arranged, except 
in certain special cases, for the payment of the 
grants for the June quarter and the September 
quarter, without the reductions which were notified 
in March. At their July meeting the Committee 
will consider the rate at which grants can be 
paid in the subsequent period in the light of the 
further contributions which may have been received 
by June 30th. £900 more needed. The final £100 
has been promised. 


[* 


ACS. OFFICE:— 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 











HOUSES, &e., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


URREY.—TO LET, FURNISHED, from the beginning 
of August to the middle of September (6 weeks), PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL on the outskirts of Guildford, three-quarters of a mile from Merrow 
Golf Links; 4 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, bathrooms, telephone, large 
garden, tennis, croquet and cricket, open-air swimming bath, gymnasium, and 
miniature rifle range, small stables ‘and coach-house. Rent, including gardener 
one bey gue garden produce, 12 guineas a week,—A. H, JAMES, Edgeborough, 
Guildfo 


1 the beautiful Lune Valley, Westmorland.—To LET for 
August, especially comfortable HOUSE with interesting contents, in 
om terraced grounds descending to the river, and overlooking su 

~ | valley and mountain ammene, described Le Ruskin as the loveli 
oar its kind in England. -room, panel] Dining-room, Library, 
Smoking-room, 7 Bedrooms, 2 ‘Bat ms, Garage, Tennis Court. Also im 
same grounds, ‘delightfull situated and Furnished COTTAGE, Drawin 
Kitchen, 4 Bedrooms, Ba m. No dogs; preferably no children. Fishing, 
Golf, splendid motoring. ,- > district ; easily accessible.—PEARSON, Abbots 
Brow, Kirkby Lonsdale. 


LD-FASHIONED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE in 
country town on _—e charming neighbourhood ; £250 for possession; 
remainder can remain ; reception rooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms; 
domestic offices ; a ‘lows ely views on south side.—Box No. 553, the 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RUSSELS.—To Let, House, furnished, Ist August to 

September 15th. Sittin  - with piano, 6 Bedrooms, 9 beds, kitchen, 

-range. Servant if desired. Small garden. Two lines of trams, Well situa tuated, 
‘erms moderate. Welte ean 123 rue St.  Besnans, 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


He Bi. G. F. DALTON, Rector of West Clandon, 

recommends a Clergyman’s daughter (27) as SECRETARY 4} 

SEC RETARY. COMPANION. Shorthand (certificated) and typewriting; or 

years’ experience. Country preferred.—Miss H. CRIBB, The Rosery, West 
Ciandon, Guildford, 


paras SECRETARYSHIP wanted by a gentleman 

(43), Anglo-Indian retired, with secretaria: and literary experience. Full- 
time appointment not essential but preferred. Terms by arrangement. For 
full particulars ony, to M, A., Box shi, c/o the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, 


ws TED, in September, Assistant Mistress, fully quali- 
fied to teach cookery and laundry work. The successful age | 
will also be required to take a tory Form in English, Geograp = = 


Arithmetic. Apply, Head-Master, Grammar School, Amersham, 
Bh ness HOUSE MASTERSHIP Wanted in Boarding 














£100-120, according to experience, rising to £140. 

School by thoroughly experienced Man (37) with exceptionr) references 
and wishing to marry lady trained and certificated hospital nurse and lecturer 
(London) with several years’ experience as governess in well-known families. 
Would go warm climate.—Write “‘ M.,”’ c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, Londoa, 
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abil GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
WANTED, in October, for the following posts under the Ministry of 


Education :— 
I. KHEDIVIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, CAIRO, 
Master oF Meruop. 
Salary about £430 per annum (£E35 per mensem), rising to about 
), on pensionable staff. Allow- 





£554 per annum (£E45 per 
ance for passage out to Egypt. 
Candidates must be under 35 years of age, and have taken a University 
Degree with Honours and a Diploma in Teaching. Experience in 
Training of Teachers an essential qualification. 

Ul. SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
(a) Ant Master, 
(b) Scrence Masters (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). 

These appointments are under contract. Length of engagement, 
two years. Salary £369 per annum (£E30 per mensem). 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt and for return at close of 
contract. 

(c) TeacneRs oF EnGuisa. 
£295 per annum (£E24 per mensem), rising to £393 per 
annum (£E32 per mensem), on peusionable staff. Allowance 
for passage out to Egypt. 

Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age and 
unmarried. Those applying for Art Mastership must hold the Art 
Master's Certificate or its equivalent, and must have experience in 
class teaching in a Secondary School. Other applicants must have 
taken a University Degree with Honours and have experience as 
Teachers. Four lessons daily on an average, Fridays only excepted. 
Summer vacation not less than two months. 

Inquiries for further information and applications giving particulars as to 
age, school, college, class of degree, experience in teaching should be addressed, 
with copies only of testimonials, not later than June 30th, 1912, to J. W. 
CROWFOOT, Esq., c/o The Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in 
England, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. Selected candidates 
will be interviewed in London. 


allan GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED, in October, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools (Higher 
Primary Schools and Training Colleges for Teachers, Cairo), under the 
Ministry of Education :— 

(a) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS. 

Candidates must have a recognised Diploma in Domestic Science, and 
have had special training and experience as a Teacher of Practical 
Cookery, Laundry Work, and Housewifery. 

(}) DRILL AND GAMES MISTRESS. 

Candidates must have a recognised Diploma for Physical Training, 

and have experience as a Teacher of this subject. 
(c) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. 

Candidates must have a Diploma in Teaching, and special training 
and experience as a Kinde: mn Mistress. 

(@ ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES (English and usual school subjects). 

Candidates must have a Diploma in Teaching, and have experience in 
teaching. University qualifications desirable. 

Candidates must be of robust constitution, and between the ages of 25 and 
9. Salary £197 perannum {£E16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum 
a ye mensem), on pensionable staff, with furnished quarters in school 

ands, An allowance of £E25 for passage out to Egypt. Pupils mainly 
~~ [eee English Headmistress, Summer vacation not less than two 
months, 

Inquiries for further information, and applications with full statement of 

fications, and accompanied by copies only of diplomas and testimonials, 
uld be addressed not later than June 30th, 1912, to MISS MEADE, c/o The 
Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, 
} a ges London, 8.W. Selected candidates will be interviewed in 
mndaon. . 


BeroueH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
1083 BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 


The Governors will require in September next TWO FORM MASTERS 
for their Boys’ Technical Day School and the Evening Department, to 
teach the following subjects respectively :— 

1, English, including Industrial History and Geography. 
2. Practical Mathematics and English. 

Commencing £150, rising to £250 per annum, 

Forms of pe Ee with conditions of appointment, may be obtained on 
application, and must be returned not later than July 2nd. 

Cc. T, MILLIS, Principal. 


Kes COLLEGE CHOIR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant after this Term. 
There are sixteen choristers, and the house has room for 6 or 7 boarders in 
addition. The number of day boys has varied during the last five years 
from 18 to 12. 

Information as to conditions and stipend may be obtained from the Deans. 
Applications, enclosing testimonials, should be sent to the SENIOR DEAN, 
King’s College, Cambridge, not later than July 15th. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RIPON. 


WANTED, in September next, a MISTRESS ee Froebel Certificate) 
to take charge of Preparatory Department. Salary £110. 
Applications with testimonials to be sent to the Head-Mistress, College 
Ripon, on or before Tuesday, the 9th July next. 
M, KIRKLEY, Clerk te Governors, 
Ripon, June 19th, 1912, 


VAMWORTH GIRLS’ 


HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED in September. University Degree (or 
equivalent certificate) indispensable, Present salary (depending partly on capi- 
tation fees) about £190. 

New buildings in course of erection by County Authority. 

Further information and application forms (which are to be returned by 
July 9th) may be obtained fom GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., County Edu- 
eation Offices, Stafford. 


F{UDPERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted, for September, French Mistress with honours degree, or equivalent, 
and residence shread. Sa. according to qualifications and experience, 
Games or class singing desirable, but not essential. Apply before ursday, 
June 27th, to O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education , Huddersfield. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIREN- 
CESTE 


R. 
The GOVERNING BODY invite ceeaaticu for Gomes of LECTURER 
IN FORESTRY and FOREST MYCOLOGY. Salary per annum, with 
residence. Duties to commence October Ist next. Applications, accompanied 
by copies of not more than 3 recent testimonials and by 3 references, to be sent 
ty Geet, July 13th, to the PRINCIPAL, from whom details may be 
° . 


HE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, have an opening for a Young Man of sound ability; know- 
ledge of present-day literature and slight commercial training, Age 21-25. 
Apply to the MANAGER, 




















[POSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED FOR THE ABOVE SCHOOL. 


Patios f commence on the first day of the Autumn Term. 
‘ixed salary £250. Capitation fee 13s. 4d. boy per term. verag - 
ber of boys for the last three years 85, oe neue: shear 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom 
or the British Possessions, and his name registered on Column Bof the Register 
of Teachers kept under Order of Council of March 6th, 1902. 

House rent free and all rates and taxes paid except water and gas. 

The house affords accommodation for boarders. 

Candidates are requested to send applications, stating age and whether 
married and with copy testimonials (not more than three), not later than 
July 12th, 1912, to the undersigned. 

R. W. MILLINGTON, 


Clerk to the Governors of the Boston Grammar 
School Foundation, Boston. 
June 18th, 1912. 


ECTURESHIP IN MINING. 


The Victoria University of Manchester and the Manchester Education 
Committee are about to appoint two Lectureships in Mining. Combined 
salary £300 per aunum. Applicatious should be seut not later than July 6th 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, from whom further particulars 
and Form of Application may be obtained. 








EVERLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


The Governors invite applications for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER 
of this School. 
oes £350 per annum. The Master to provide his own house. The candi- 
date selected will be required, if possible, to enter upon his duties with the 
Michaelmas Term, about the middie of September next. 
An applicant must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom or 
e such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of 
ucation. 
Applications, with not more than three Testimonials (Copies), should be 
delivered by post to the Undersigned on or before the 8th July next. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification for the appointment. 
. C. HOBSON, 
Beverley, Newbezin, Beverley, 
15th June, 1912. Clerk to the Governors, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London) 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 














The Council will shortly proceed to oggees to the following posts :— 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BOTANY, at a salary of £165 a year, rising 


£200. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS, at a salary of £165 a 
year, rising to £200. 
ASSISTANT IN FRENCH, at a salary of £120 a year, rising to £15. 
ASSISTANT IN HISTORY, at a salary of £120 a year, rising to £150. 
of 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, for the session 1912-15, at a £20 for 
the year. 
Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testimonials 


should be sent not later than Saturday, July 6th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
(Signed), ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 


U Niversity OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 





The Council invites applications for an Assistant Lectureship in Economics, 
at a stipend of £150 per annum, The Lecturer's services will be shared 
between the classes of the Workers’ Educational Association and the work 
of the Faculty of Commerce. Duties to begin on October Ist, 1912. 

Applications, with not more than four testimonials (not necessarily copied 
or printed), should be sent on or before June 27th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 

GEO, H. MORLEY, 


Seavetary._ 
ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN, 


The Trustees will require the services of a HEAD-MASTER, to enter upon 
his duties at the commencement of next term, Salary £000, with a capitation 
fee of £5 per boy for all boys over 100 (there are 166 boys now in the School), 
A residence is provided, but no boarders are taken by the Head-Master. 

Candidates, not necessarily ia Holy Orders, must be members of the Church 
of England and Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge in high Classical or 
Mathematical Honours. Applications, with seven copies of testimonials, and 
marked outside ‘*‘ Head-Mastership, King William's College,” must be addressed 
to his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor (Chairman of the Trustees), Govern- 
ment Offices, Douglas, Isle of Man, on or before Saturday, July 6th, 

G. L. COLBOURNE, 
Secretary to the Trustces, 





Castletown, Isle of Man. 
June 10th, 1912. 


YPEWRITING OF EVER DESCRIPTION, 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
y and t return guaran Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 





ONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
LIMITED. 

Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the London County and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on July Ist, 1912, for that day only, 
for the preparation of the Interim Dividend payable August Ist, 1912. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 29th instant will 
be entitled to the Dividend on the number of Shares then standing in their 
respective names, 


41 Lothbury, E.C. 
June 20th, 1912. 


pus UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


TRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
A Course of training extending over one year is provided for Graduates of 
this or other Universities who desire to take up posts as Masters or Mis- 
tresses of Secondary Schools. . ; 

The course, which extends over an academic year, includes practice in 
approved Schools, in addition to lectures on the History and Theory ot 
Edacation, Ethics, and Psychology, and School Hygieuc. c 

The lecture courses begin on October 3rd, 1912, but students may be advised to 
begin their School work in September. —s for the course is £10. Further 

dersigned. 





A. 4 ar } Joint Secretaries. 








; from the 
yarticalars may be had from the ue P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A, 
Registrar. 
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M484 GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS IN wIGh doe SECONDARY, AND PRE- 
PARATORY 8 
Principal : as * 3g ALICE weees. 
Girton College, ral Science Tripos. 


Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Hi Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (from £10 to £30) offered to Candi- 
dates, with a degree or its equivalent, in September 1912, 


hig by — ~ — OF the Maria Grej College. Road, Brondes- 
. ten: 
bury or Students attending Maria Gre. hy —_. — 





bea dy 7 ms ee eo Students with degrees. The Loan Fund is 
available for udents 

The Hall is situated on high , close to the and within one 
minute’s walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the N. London Railway. 
For ‘particulars a apply to the PRINCIPAL, the WARDEN, or at the College, 
y Road, B: y, London, N. Ww. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
(Medical, pestel, Ts Public Health, and Pharmaceutical Departments.) 
The Winter S on Tuesday, October Ist, 
The courses given at ths University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied 











oan, F< contain over 1,000 provide full instruction for the 
peers examinations in Medicine and Denti , and for the 
Diplomas i ~ Public Health and Pharmacy. There are Halls of idence both 


for Men -_ Women Students. In addi ion to Two Entrance Medical Scholar- 
ships, each of the value of £100, there are other Entrance Scholarships 
tenable i in the Medical School. 

Prospectuses, giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will 
be forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR. 
|. laheamlinadeas COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

(U gf of London), 
York Place, Baker ker Street, London, W, 


Principal—Miss M. J. M. J, TUKE, M.A. 








The Michaelmas term begins on Thursday, October 3rd. 

The College offers DEGREE COURSES in AR and SCIENCE and a 
COURSE of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE, There is a 
Secondary Training Department and an Art School. 

Entrance Scholarships are —- oe: 

DE pa re oe for 68 Resident 5 ay is provided pests in the College 

e course of the Session 1912-13 


artly in South Villa, Regent’s Park. 
the Collese and Residence will be moved inte the new buildings which 
a erected in the South Villa grounds, 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, — wg and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training Colle 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for 8 Preparation for 
Ge Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDA RY DAY SCHOOL and Eine, 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non- Resident, 24-30 gs. 

ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30" g8. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a =. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W.., at 60 gs. a year. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recogni the Board i 
University 


Principal: Miss CATHIE 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manch 

Students are Pe for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


There isa Fund. 
GQ TEPHENSON HALL, SHEFFIELD. 
(The SIR HENRY STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HOSTEL.) 
Under Diocesan Sanction, 


WARDEN: The Rev. E. C. HOSKYNS, M.A. (Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
University of Berlin). 

The Hostel is intended primarily for students preparing for Holy Orders, but 
students, being members of the Church of England preparing tor other pro- 
fessions, may, under certain conditions, be admitted. 

Theological students are required to read for a degree in the University of 
Sheflield. They will receive a special theological teaching, together with the 
intellectual, social, and other advantages afforded by the yoy 

For further ticulars og the WARDEN, whose address during the 
vacation is :—Bishop’s Manor, Southwell, Notts. 


‘PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES’S LETTERS are 
them pag Be me phical fo ett were “2 has any of 

















undersigned, Casual or brief letters may have an interest or importance not 
ey to the person preserving them ; and news of the w uts of any 
the late William James's letters will be SS; received, 
JAMES, Jr., 
- & Irving § Street. Camb bridge, Mass., U.S.A. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE. SCHOOL. 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Preparation for Univonite Examinations. Goes i tons Department, 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. = JONES, M.A.,B.D, Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


HE OAKS SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY. 


The MISSES LATHAM will be nr ready in September to ive eight 
resident pupils. Fees, 130 guineas per annum. 


ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy aipuations over 750 feet above id, 
hly good education on modernlines, Special attention to — 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply rv 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crewbesengh. 


bi gee HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, braci air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 














English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, a. elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day- 
ship for 3 years, Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, 


ived. Scholar- 
isses Alcock & Cocks. 








FAstBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOop, 
Me og hy Se 
neighbourhood of = = abe 


hole course), Cricket, Hi yt = fy 
six-hole course . t 
mdon professors a’ Principal: EDDES. wom 


S* Ga0nees HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 








oct aie, (ise MEIER SEF TENDON Pies Oo, 
mbridge. ool for wi to: 
session begins on October 2nd, 1912. ” . Mest 


A Boarding-house for Girls whose parents are not resident in Edinburgh 
will poy’ opened in October, 
An Entrance Examination for new pupils will be held on Saturday, June 
22nd, — 9.30, before which date applications for admission should have beea 
receiv 


eee and further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD. 


ONTAINEBLEAUD, BOURNEMOUTH Private 
og am School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Examina’ 
sent to Paren J ame for THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARS 
tenable J 3 years | - a next. 0. entices, Trompectns, 
Mod. Hist., Oxford). wate > os 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. * a, MA. Cevahem College , and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough ed ng air of the Craven hig! 


T. LEONARDS a COLLEGE.—Princi 

















Miss C. E, BATTYE. Final Honours School of Natural Science, Oxford, 
Peery Education for Girls; Preparation for Oxford, Cambridge, Londog 
School Examinations. Games. For terms, boarding, apply The SE ‘TARY 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. : 





T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, =o y Tennia, 





Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great s for x - French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Terms for 
Mi nisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
1T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
The next examination for Foundation Scholarships will take place on 


Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. Theses Scholar. 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Application 
should be made to the High Mistress at the School. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E~ 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24 


{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON vouNG, M.A, 
v Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Four Scholarships are awarded annually, entitiing the holders to free 
galtion Hee & two years. Examination heldin July, For particulars apply to the 
tress, 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


ANSDOWNE 1 HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, — 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Edu 
on — lines. Special attention given to Music, and Painting, 
~- 4, for advanced Examinations for the Universities uv 
sonnivede ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 


JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


psis couse HELENA NA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
wing, painting, music, and Lat pe culture, 

The ‘ollege poe hy in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 

Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH F ENGLAND SCHOOL, 




















DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, (For the ya ren g of Clergy and Laity.) 
Mistress, Miss MARGARET F D, Kaen | Tripos b., M.A, 
Dublin. Thorough education on Modern’ Preparation for _ 


Examinations and Universities. Large Staff tof Resident Mistresses. 
sive grounds; chapel; sanatorium; gymnasium ; swimming bath, &c. ; a 4 
Bursaries and Senior Scholarshipe fe for t daughters of Cle tere 

For Prospectus and Terms eRe Fi ead-Mistress, St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale, 
or = Secretary, Rev. Canon Wi The } Rectory, Warrington. 


E BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough ' work is 
done in this School and good results btai 

and under happy, — conditions. The pupils re receive individual shonth 
are carefull and ding to their 


and they — capacities 
seed, “—-diesabotiee miner's Report, 1911, 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, TIDDLESEX. —A first- 

class School for Girls, rough modern education, com- 

bined with home life. SENI z "HO SE SS 1419); -JUNIOR HOUSE 

(girls 7-13). Large residential staff of University and other highly qualified 

Mist, tresses. Extensive => and oo > 14 miles from London. Inclusive 

Fees.—For tee nas further <j whe. AN the Head-Mis tress, 
Miss BEA HAY ‘Cumbrides ural Science pos). 


WV 7 ALLASEY anon SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE, rox School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
Fe a ee nts can te EROAETART SD 
the School. Treleshone: ‘S1 Liscard, ovely 


| eo EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moute- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informs 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
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[SR ORANSE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 


nome SS School for Girls of Sree as of 7 nares., Resident 
» ds of Elevation 
y. Bntively cae ee. — =o 





jouse combi 
Cooking, Laundry, 
Fi “li, Stodern Tan oT an Basin Ast, Sonne, Lemey: 


McLza¥, x 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss H, M. KELLETT, 
Betas te STR a a 
for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
we thod. Terms moderate. 


Soret rat PHYSICAL 








ES EOET a COLLEGS. 
Presi CHARLES RD, K.C. cipaly—A. 
DER, | FEO. and Mrs, DER. “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and enced Teachers in every branch of Train- 
ing, including ® Sw Mistress from the Royal Instite 

Eaves x, 2--,*> —FPit- * yoo ee, 


The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio: 
Massage, Ly Ovimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
oe Gold 1 students. 


edals 
Diploma and Gol TRALNING. “Students who show capacity for 





th rtunity ny knowledge of Sh Typewitine, 
| Box: Et Literature, French 
ences ag, Bo Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the » 
and ns not staeiten, D.D.—Further particulars from the SE TARY, 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD,. Students 

a trained in this College "to become Teachers of G ities in Colleges and 

cote, Soe a < —— ag Onin ore over 2 years, and ge Bo 
oni and beelons, Dancing, Hockey, re nan Cricke t. Tennis, &c. P 


AA OUN THURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
GH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the school and the standard of work are high. Modern Tanguages, | — 

Slaten: 





Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to hea 

to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses. tS) 

tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. G 

on - es.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


7 TEGOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practi Theoretical. 
old Moteliot, R.H.S. Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
YSTEM Frenchman, i. ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
— > HUGHES JO JONES, FR. 8. Ist Class Certificates. See rospectus. — 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
kD read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty a 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES F 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, — E, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 














TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OURED.— 

Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily talent Prospectus and 

testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Be rd Court Mansions, 
London, Ww. wc. J Estab. 1905. _ 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Renin (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
R. 








EDINBURGH.—Principal: 0. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, M.D., D.8c., 
C.V.S. Ninetiern Sessioy. 

The only endowed Veterinary College in Great Britain. The Teaching 
Facilities have been further increased to meet modern requirements. 

Full courses of instruction are given in preparation for the examinations for 
the Diploma of Membership of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
eas B.C. Ah S.) and the Degree of Bachelor Mot Science (B.Se.) of the University 

. An Examination in General Knowledge for intending Students 
ao be Nal on 5th, 6th, and 7th September. Next on commences earl] 
in October. Further particulars may be obtained on application to ROBER 
ANDERSON, 8.8.C., York Place, Edinburgh, Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, ie ie THREE ~i— 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Caadidates may be examined their See 











Sebools. D. E. NORTON, M.A, Head 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES 


ae Sched, Moderate foe. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
nat Lland 
_ Warden—Rev. Ww w. POOLE} HUGHES, M.A. 








LIFTON COLLEGE. 


value £50-100 a year, will be held on 
Secretary 


An Examination for Scholarshi 
ticulars from the » Clifton 


July 23rd and following days, 
Col lege, Bristol. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, ‘SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—I4th. Pre- 
for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for ep em ere 

Civil Service, Engineering, —— , &e, Newly cuntgnet ia boratories, 

Excellent Health Record. Office: ining Corps. NIOR KING'S 

SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head- Stasten, Rev. C. BR. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8S. 
-—~.! M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 








RB, --- Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Corps. New nets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for te of "Oteers Clergy. Scholarships £60—£30, March 7—9. 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—An Examination for 

House Scholarships and Bursarships will begin on June 24. Bursar- 

ships are limited to Sons of Officers and Professional men of narrow means. 
Apply to Head-Master before June 10, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

wore, subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weckly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


oe OREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
and pass Entire c! A, (hae nts abroad. ctus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL & . C, B, Lioyd, agh and Oriel, Oxford.) 











RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, N ORTHAMPTON. 
Sons of tlemen. 


Racecourse. niq 
tions. Residual hearing cultivated. Head- Master, F, INCE JONES, B80, 
LELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 








ealthily situated near the Moors. Lea to the Univer 
sition Next Term will begin THURSDAY rene 19 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, ” 





( i ODSTOWE PREPARATORY SCHUOL, HIGH 
boys RA... eoven and ten, sone yy = ty? — 5 oY 
tion July 16thand 17th. Boys prepared for the Public | Schools pay he Navy. 
For particulars apply to Secretary. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 28th and 29th. 
Entrance ips for Boarders, and two smaller scholarships will 


be offered. 
Apply—HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
se LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Scholarship Examination in July. 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar, 


BIGHTON PARK, ner READING. 




















A Boarding School, gy A the -t ~~ 4 of the Society of ds, for 
Boys of from 12 to : yon, ad oy nds, high above the Thames’ Valley. 
a Masten O. Cc. I, EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 





ANCING COLL aaL —At least Six Entrance Scholar- 
ships, Classical and Modern, varying in value from 60 guineas to 15 
r annum will be offered for competition on July 2nd ye followi 
Also a Choral Exhibition of 20 gaineas for boys who can sing and —— | 
music. For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Lancing College, 
Shoreham, Sussex. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and tals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open. —Apply, T The BURSAR, 


WPROMSGROVE SCHOOL. Examination for six open 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, July 2nd and 8rd. Apply to the 
Master, F. J. B. ENDY, M.A. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, BE. YORKS— 

Ancient Public School with Valuable Scholarships to Universities, 
Lowest Inclusive Fee per annum £56. Scholarship Examination (£10-£30) 
each year in June. Heal position by the Wolds.—G. H. KEETON, M.A,, 
for seven years VIth Form Ener at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. —Co- educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, h educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, paring —~ break or undue 
pressure for Universities onl a ae jremeine well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings. —Principal, J . N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


BDINBURGH GLBEET. 
Rector, R. H. FERARD, M.A, Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on 2nd October, 

AN ENTRANCE EXAMINATION POR NEW Boys will take place om 
SATURDAY, 6th July. 

It is requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered. 

There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys and one for Jaior Boys 

tween the ages of 7 and 13); and also a Supplementary House for Boarders 
ior whom there may not be vacancies in the two houses for senior boys. 

The Prospectus of the School and information in regard to the Board 
houses may be had on application to the Academy; or to Mr. C, v. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., k and , 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh. 


EREFORKD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picture 
and beautifully situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four close yy annually to Universities. 
spepenation for Army, Navy, Professions, usiness, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


























(1. LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. 

The Examination will be held on July 10th and llth. Several open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) and several Clerical Scholarships of 
£55 (open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). ait limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1912. For further information nthe” to the Warden (Rev. 
Canon HYS LOP), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Per 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 


Six Entrance Scholarships value £80 to £25 will be offered for com ahton 
in the first week of July. For farther particulars apply to the 
MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, Yorks, 


UNDLE SOHOOL. AN EXAMINATION will be 

held in July 1912, beginning TUESDAY, yop 2nd, when nine or more 
SCHOLARS varying in value from £70 to per annum will be awarded, 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD- MAS ER, The School, Oundle. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for ——— on July 4and5 next. Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 

and Officers application should be made to the Hzap-Master, Rev. F. de 
W. Lusuteroys, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. 
ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientifie and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; snecessful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Apply HEAD- "ER, School House. 


(‘HERBORNB SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held =. hi / 16th and following 
da. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset, 
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GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents Gieking of of the aa 
a profession for entry to the Bova obtain ( 


of the ‘regulations for en Naval Calter, tty 
master and Medical blication Departmen: 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Lita. South Molton Street, London, W. 








O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Ruitheneen te 
BS WHO RECEIVE BESIDENT- T-PATIENTS—Town, sa a 


trated.—MEDICAL TION, Lt tres: 
onl N, tana Wi 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London” é BSoren ee No. ee 
CAREERS ASSOCIATION — — 








TODENTS’ SOCIA’ 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambri Information 
branch ee work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leavi Co! = 
Pee liege o r School 


—A CRETAR Bureau, 
Bane W. Tel. 5000 Marte . Street, Cavendiak 





MLA. Ly v\~ Vicarage, Petersfield, —~ 
recei pils, Beautiful coun’ -~tA- . large 
Daivecstty Munatantionn = French, German, on a life ; efficient ceoviion. 
Vacancy also for 1 ening Pupil. 


| ge TUITION.—Rev. T. py 4 MASTERS, 





receive one or two English 
apartment at Arras. H 
care and comfort.—A Place Arras, 
or Mrs. BAGNELL, Oulton Lodge, Aylsham, Norfolk. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident = the house for French Se and cha; 
Conce: ies, Exceptional Musical French 
Practical Cookery and Fine house an unds in hi hhieet 
a near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 


ROFESSOR from PARIS.—E. CLOUZOT, les Anémones 

Arveyes above Bex, 1230 métres, Switzerland, receives 5-6 yo gentle- 

men. C ic stu ; modern comfort ; a electric light ; splendid view 
of the Alps; 0) at proximity.—H., 24144 


ARIS.—Miss Fanshawe and a Soulas, assisted 

by an efficient staff of professors, receive a few girls into their house in 

aris for French, Music, and Painting. Only | cmos spoken ; careful chaperon- 
ing to lectures, con , museums, and thea‘ ing, fencing, tennis, ete. 
Miss F attention to health. For Het ye ari full information apply to 
iss FANSHAWE, Boars Hill, Oxford, 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


ce. By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
R. *| ‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons, 





YACHTING All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads insteaq at 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel, 

Electric Fans in all Cabins. Sects Lennie 

1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 
Cr.2. NORWAY FJORDS coe eco 28 June + 13days 
Cr.3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ove 12 July «« days 
Cr.4. NORWAY FJ S ° °° 27 July «+ 13days 
Cr.5. NORWAY FJORDS . exe 10 Aug. -« 3days 
Cr.6. BALTIC & RUSSL oxo 24 Aug. 24 days 
Cr.7, PENINSULA & MOROCCO ovo 28 Sept. 10 days 
Cr.8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT .., ove 9 Oct, days 
Cr. 9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &. ... one 9 Nov. 15 days 


From Grimsby, Leith, Southampton and Marseilles. Seen. “1 a Day. 
Illustrated Booklets from 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





—___., 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
& lls—THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, July 16 and 
July 30, The Northern Capitals of Europe; August 13; from 15 guineas 

The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











) RUSSELS. — Pa aying Guests received. Every modern 
comfort, Sot ne a. ‘erms moderate. 
ME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 


| [ OLID AS in aa for young girls only.—Mlle. 
STEINER receives in her home d the summer months a few 
Fune ladies. French conversation. Music. Tennis, Nice excursions, 
= to Pensionnat La Mothe, Vuitebouf, Switzerland, References given 
and requi' 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 








for the sons of gentlemen. Boys pre for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other — ions. Modern Languages. Mg Cour- 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Princi: ILLE 


ROSS, MvA. (Cantab.), B-ds- te Paris, late Royal Naval College Lay Uae. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, mg! Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. yeas ion for ice, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French tamilice, if desired, Holi pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND .— 
@. Le ty SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

Prepares for Ih Public Schools. French strong subject. 
wails Altitude: 3, feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
mnteBecend Mistress of f Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


DUCATI pM. N. 
Parents or Guardians accurate information relative to the 
'HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Bo: ay fons oe or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send detailed iculars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of a 


Ss 








~ A. 0 
REEVE, 





Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in BNGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, bering an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST Le ne and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will to aid ogee = A. selection by 
sending Lg BR: BeR rticulars of 
— and highly a nll ag en writing 

lease state the 


pil, the district preferred, and give some 
mn <5 the fees to 
N’S LIST O ees 4 AND bet ge 1911, ae PP.» 


red loth os 5 pout eee, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 
J. and’ J. PATON, Educational Agents, us Cannon Street, 
London, E. ¢. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
pf FL SE RS Ad A 
t in! tion li of 
} ag eye ee their saguisemaeis (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
— UMAN and EMISETLET, Lta., 
who have a hem of all the | educational establish- 


suente tor bese yi y FES many of which they 
have An 


perso’ ye 
15$ to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


OHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
AD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
ry A tay 8 LL Ey CHARGE, 


pay 

-- = Pn onstty oc 

school —GiivEnst BcHoLastic “GENCY 
stablished 


122 a Street, W. 

RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

—_ ioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
gratis choice of Lilustrated Prospectuses with e 7 advice. State pupils” 

ages, fees limit, district preferred. inet provided. tire charge undertaken, 

















OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools 

Go eceeneaaee 

AGENCY CO., 


rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
ntroduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 


ean, 
Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle 
women—July 10: Austro Italian Tyrol (magnificent Passes over Brent 


and Fassa Dolomites). Aug. 16th : Grand Russian Tour (Petersburgh, Moscow 
Volga, Caucasus, Crimea. Oct.: Italy in Vintage. Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia 
Programmes—Miss BISHOP, Hasl e, Wimbled Park Rd., S.W. 














UMMER HOLIDAY TOURS. 


SOUTH AFRICA, MADEIRA, THE CANARIES, 
or THE CONTINENT. 


MODERATE FARES, 
SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION, 
Apply, UNION-CASTLE LINE, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London. 


HOTELS, — _HYDROS, SO 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, — Resident physician (M.D.) 


ARTMOOR. —Boarding i in Private House. 800 ft. above 

Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 

garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennisand Croquet Lawns. Stabling 

or Motor. Separate Tables. Tel. No. 8 Haytor Vale. Apply, CANTAB., 
Middlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon. Rss 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


LD OR DISUSED VALUABLES. — Gold Jewellery, 

WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash ; best value sent lw parcels, 

or offers made, ferences, Capital and Counties Bank. RB. J. B. 

lished. 183 Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, anak, Estab- 
is! 1833. 


}\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value oe apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of ae ewe y > buyers, If 
forwarded by post, wie o peevetam, or offer made, Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. I! 00 years. 
O PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—Author, Officier 
de l’Instruction ~~ long resident on the Continent, undertakes 
translations from French, German and Italian. References and terms on 
application to PREDERIC LEES, “ La Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France. 


HE NORTHERN —— SYNDICATE, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 


Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects 
Address, THE MANAGER. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapi4 systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
HE TRIANGLE 















































Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE th aaa Ts 
CHASED or LOANS granted thereo 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. = 
i\ 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip’ for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Billiards, Lawn , ye —— Bowls, &.—Apply W. GBISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liv 

order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1890. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. Reet 

OCKROACHES and BLACKBEETIES. The latest 
Effective, Economical. Mrs. T——, Bowdon, writes: “‘It has been very 
effectual.” Mr. Davies. Sale: ‘ Have found very effective.” Tins, 7d., ls, 1}d., 





Ltd., 
217 PICCA DILLY, 


"WwW. Telephone: 1567 GeRRaRp, 


SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
PUR 
The EQUITABLE tenner nod INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
OCKROACHES yee with BLATTIS. —Supplied by 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3, 4/6. "Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet. 
J scientific remedy for pest is F.I.P. (Forrester’s Improved Paste). 
2s, 3d,, post free, FORRESTER BROS.,, 122 Alderson Road, Liverpool, 
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= SALE BY AUCTION. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 


M=**** 
or 13 Wettineron Street, Stranp, Loxpoy, 


will Sell by Auction at the above Address, on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26th, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF 
OLD MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS, 
the Property of a Private Collector. 
bat is an exceedingly choice one: it consists 


LADIES after the best known British 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir T. 


Collection is not large, t J 
Timost entirely of PORTRAITS OF : [ 
Masters of the XVILIth Century, includin 
Jawrence, T. Gainsborough, G@. Romney, G. Morland, J. Hoppner, Rev. 
William Peters, Sir Henry Raeburn and others, by Valentine Green, J. R. 
Smith, William Ward, J. McArdell, Ch. Turner, Gainsborough- Dupont, 
J Dean, William Dickinson, etc., and includes ihe Frankland Sisters, Lady 
Bampf. lde, Mrs. Taylor as Miranda, the Duchess of Rutland, Mrs. Carnac, 
Lady Elizabeth Compton, Lady Catherine Pelham-Clinton, the Gower Family, 

and other rare and famous Mezzotints, 

ALL IN SUPERB EARLY STATES, MANY BEING THE 

FINEST IMPRESSIONS KNOWN, 
from the Huth, Blyth, Lawson, and other notable Collections sold during 
the last twenty years. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
Illustrated Copies with Six Plates, price 1s, 








Catalogues may be had. 





APPEALS. 
= NATIONAL HOSPITAL 





FOR THE 

PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 

(ALBaNY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
atron: H.M. Tue Kuixa, 
Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 

Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 

° send for particulars of the 

DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

Treasurer: ‘Tue Ear. or Harnowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H, Hamitton, 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C® ‘** 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


LIVERIES 
Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQUARE, S.W. 


Telesrams: “ Liverylike.”” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria, 





Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrern Guixgas, 





iD ichiisieccneaieiienemianigibeiaiannionis £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ... . 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,..., s 2 a 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
ComPantes, 
Outside Page ........ccccccceeees £16 16 0] Inside Page ...........0s0000 wen kl4 lh 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and als, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYaBLe in ADVANCE. 
Yearly. feats. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
IID: scinesehebsisinihaeaneshiiiiasiaiiielabicmeliaas oe Oe OM Som 072 


Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &¢. ..........cccccccecsee a 6... OW Sica .0 86 


1 WELLINGTON Srreer, Stranp, Lonpos, 


XUM 





For Cultured Tastes: 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


The dainty Smokes that weave a garland of 
perfect contentment round fancy’s dreamland. 
Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis, 


Of Tobacconists everywhere, and 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





A Late Meal 
after the dance, the theatre, or whist Full benefit is assured 
drive should be something that by taking the “Allenburys” Diet, 
soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic which is a partially predigested com- 
stimulants disturb the natural rest bination of rich milk and whole wheat 
and fail to nourish. The ideal supper -—the vital food elements. Made 
should be easily digested and provide in a minute—add boiling water only, 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 
ALLEN & DAWS’ 

is sent to all parts of the British Islesin exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &c., 

also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted, 
Why not send to-day to 
NORWICH 


108 LONDON STREET, 
Established over Half-a-Century. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physica! condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ «8. 4; | 2«4 
25 0 0| Members oe oe - wo @ 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
Members jan = ~ tae and Journal ... ee m— @8 9 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


nourishment. 


—— 


Hon, Vice-Presidents 





Colone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. - 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER S.w. 
You may become your own Houseowner b 


WHY PAY RENT securing an IDEAL LIFE ASSURANCE AN 


HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 
6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, &.C. 
“HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAY,” will be 
sent post free, 
Good prospects for active Agents. 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


Booklet, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., .; Grimm's Fairy Tales, illus. Rackham, 
paper, £2 2s. ; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 25s. ; 
8 Birds of Wiltshire, 7s. 6d,; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, Ist edition, 
new, half morocco, £4 4s.; Funk and Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary, 1911, 
£2 10s., cost £5 5s.; Peter Pan, Ist edition,}42s. ; Balzac’s Best Novels, i vols,, 
£2 5e.; Dickens, 22 vols., leather, fine set, £2; Myers’ Human Personality, 
2 vols., 32s. 6d.; Goethe's Porter Knights of Malta, 2 vols, 1858, rare, £5 3s. ; 
Hume Queens of Old Spain, 6s, Send also for Catalogue, I have always 
100,000 Bargains on hand, It you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxwr, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tugs Pustisuer, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 


large 
Smith 
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WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S APPEAL 


As Chairman of the Central Church Defence Com- 
mittee the Duke of Devonshire APPEALS to ALL 
CHURCHPEOPLE for support in resisting the Bill for 
the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales now before Parliament. That Committee, 
which is specially charged with the duty of making 
known the DISASTROUS EFFECTS of the policy of 
the Government, has assisted in the arrangement of over 
4,000 MEETINGS within the last six months, whilst 
SEVERAL MILLIONS OF PUBLICATIONS have 
been applied for and distributed. 


But Churchmen have to face a prolonged campaign, 
and LARGE FUNDS ARE ESSENTIAL. For the 
objects in view quite £30,000 will be REQUIRED. 
Of this sum about £8,500 has already been raised, and 
the balance is needed as soon as possible. 


Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, or to the Secretary, at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, 
Westminster, 8. W. 


T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Story & Triggs 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 
The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains Illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 


All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had from 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the KING & QUEEN. 


As year succeeds year the call to 


THE RESCUE OF LITTLE CHILDREN 
sounds with increasing urgency. For this reason the 
Society needs ever-increasing help from all who have at 
heart the welfare of the Young. 

Subscriptions, donations, and collections will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary at the offices of the Society. 

E. ps M. RUDOLF, 


Head Offices : Secretary and Founder. 


Kennington Road, S.E. 





COCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. 


BLATTIS is absolutely the only effectual, safe, certain, 
and guaranteed remedy, destroying Blackbeetles and 
Cockroaches utterly. The merits of BLATTIS are 
established by world-wide use through 15 years with- 
out any failures, since Mr. E. Howakrn, F.Z.S., cleared 
a plague of Cockroaches from the Sheffield Workhouse. 








Bronwrpp, Hetxan R.S.0., Canpigansutre.— Lady Lloyd thinks it only 
fair to Howarth and Fair to tell them that after using a few tins of their 
Blattis the swarm of blackbeetles disappeared.” 

Lapy Suirryxer, Coompz Piace, Lewes.—“ It has acted wonderfully 
through the year.” 

Cor. Hare, Rermerstowe Hart, AtTriEBsorovGs.—“ Blattis is quite the 
best stuff I have come across.” 


Tins is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., post free, from the Sole Makers, 
HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield; or from the 
branch: 107 Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 


yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


An Interesting Wessex Book, Just Published, 
RECORDS BY SPADE AND TERRIER. 
By the Rev. J. D. C. WICKHAM (Lord of the Manor of Holcombe, Som.) 
Excavations at Holcombe and Discovery of Stone-Age and Romano-British 
Remains—Place and Family Names of Holcombe and District—Prehistoric, 
Celtic, and Saxon Rural Life—Mediewval and Modern Village Life—Agriculture, 
Coal-mining, Lron-smelting, and other Local Industries—Strange Pains, Penal- 
ties, and Superstitions—Early, Medigwval,and Post-Reformation Rura! Religious 
Life—History of the Manor of Holcombe—Forests. 8vo, cloth, 24 plates, also 
cuts in the text, xxi+440 pp., copious Index. List of Subscribers. Price7s. 1 
net + 4d. postage. 
GEORGE GREGORY, Bookseller to H.M. Queen Alexandra, 5 Argyle St., Bath, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by ‘‘ Old Boys.” 








The June Issue contains an Article on Oxford in Tudor Times. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at Home and abroad, (Canada 13s.). 
Publishere: ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, ec 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
w. 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
] OOKS WANTED. — Synge’s Works; Handley Cross, 
, Sponge’s Tour, Romford’s Hounds, and other Sporting Books ; Gissing’s 
Workers in the Dawn; Dodsley’s English Plays, 15 vols. ; Alice in Wonderland, 


1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, ete. ; 
Books Bought. Best cash prices given.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECOBA- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard] EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Messrs. 














or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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CONSTABLE’S New Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE PANEL Ford Madox Hueffer 


Published last week. Author of “Ladies Whose Bright Eyes.” 


JESSIE BAZLEY 


Published last week. Author of “Love Like a Gipsy,” &c. 
EVE Maarten Maartens 
Just Published. Author of “ Healers.” 


“*Eve’ is one of those books you begin by liking much, and admiring 
slightly, and end by admiring enormously—and hating. my the earlier 
chapters of Maarten Maarteus’ new story, I told myself that I must really 
start for Holland next week if only on the off-chance of encountering such 
delightful persons as the characters in this book. Altogether a strikingly 
clever novel.’’—Punch, 


A French Novel in English. 


THE CITY OF LICHT W. L. George 


Just Published. Author of “ A Bed of Roses,” &c. 

“Mr. George has succeeded in writing a novel the power of which cannot 
be denied. Apart altogether from the question of power of writing, it isa 
book that there are not many who would possess the qualifications to write. 
The result is a book that a good many readers will turn to because of the 
incidental information it conveys of a certain type of Parisian bourgeois 
life. . . . Holds attention tothe end,... Altogether Mr. George has given 
us a noteworthy novel. ... There is passion in the book, and passion in con- 
trast, moreover, which is the most salutary thing that Art can show us.” 
—English Review. 


~ Meredith Nicholson 











Bernard Capes 




















A HOOSIER CHRONICLE 
Just Published. 
Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles.” 


Few men have ever been so well qualified to present the life and ideals of 
a state as Mr. Nicholson. Certainly none has ever accomplished the task 
more brilliantly than has been done in this book. It is a picture of American 
life, made as charming as it is interesting by the author's admirable lilerary 
manner and constant humour,” 
“ By a novelist of good standing.”’—Times, 


THE PERMANENT UNCLE 


“The tellers of simple stories in pleasing style are none so plentiful that 
an addition to their ranks should be heartily welcomed—that addition 
is to be found in Mr. Douglas Goldring with his new novel, ‘ The Permanent 
Unele.’. . . Mr. Goldring is able to tell a story, and has such a pleasant way 
with him in his writing that he almost gets us to believe it all.”"—T.P.’s Weekly. 








Douglas Goldring 





THE VICAR OF NORMANTON Edward Noble 


By the Author of “Chains,” “Lords of the Sea,” &c. 
Mr. Noble is a writer of considerable ability. He has written with dee 
earnestness on clerical poverty. To readers of any denomination this boo 
shoald prove a source of interest. 
“Quite delightful toread. It is an excellent story, full of lifeand character.” 
—Pali Mali Gatette, 





WINTERING HAY 
Author of “ Heather,” “ Granite,” &c. 


“ There is some very beautiful description in the book which strikes a note 
of savage grandeur very much in keeping with the extraordinary and primitive 
conditions of life here depicted. A fine piece of work.”’—Country Life. 


’ ’ ° 
EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND Corra Harris 
_—_—_ —__— 

Author of “ A Circuit Rider’s Wife.” 
“Miss Corra Harris sparkles all through her story, and she invests her 
her>ine with a delicate cleverness which steers her through many matrimonial 
difficulties. . « It is a delightfully entertaining book, as full of aphorisms 

upon human nature or, to apply an old illustration, as an egg is full of meat.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SORROWS OF BESSIE SHERIFF (‘:) Anon 
net / 

This is a most unusual book. While it must be classed as fiction, yet it is 
probably a very true document. The story is that of the vicissitudes of a 
woman of refinement and gentle birth forced, owing to family misfortunes, to 
earn her own living. 

“* We hope the author will give her name to her next publication, for the book 
is distinctly promising. . . . This book steadily improves as it goes on.”” 


Cuniemeeeines ~ ge a Canad a ___ — Morning Post. 
THE EXPLOITS OF KESHO NAIK, 
DACOIT Sir Edmund C. Cox 


Author of “ Achievements of John Carruthers,” &c. 


“Readers who have enjoyed Sir Edmund Cox's former book will foster 
leasant anticipations regarding his new volume, They will not be 
isappointed.’’—Scotsman, 


THE RED VINTAGE John Sharts 


“ Brisk, vigorous, and animated throughout by an exhilarating feeling of 
chivalry, the story will please any reader whose patriotism does not blind him 
to what is allowable in love and war and popular fiction.” —Scotsman, 


EVERYBODY'S BOY 
SUCCESS 

A COUNTRY LAWYER 
HERITACE 

PAUL’S PARACON 
THE COOD CIRL 


ORDER SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. — 


CONSTABLE & ©O., LTD. London, W.C. 





Lindsay Bashford 
Una L. Silberrad 
Henry A. Shute 
Valentina Hawtrey 
W. E. Norris 


Vincent O’Sullivan 

















John Trevena 
be BR ta 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVEL, 


Across Australia. py paLpwin sPENcER, 
C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. 

Tur Giose.—* It is no exaggeration to say that this is the most thorough 
work on the Australian aborigines of the interior that has yet appeared. ..« 
The book is one that will become as valuable as it is interesting. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
EVERSLEY SERIES. New Vols. 

Letters of William Cowper. 
Chosen and Edited with a Memoir and a few Notes by 
J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 


The Old Irish World. by Atice stop. 
FORD GREEN, Author of “The Making of Ireland and its 
Undoing,” &c. With Maps and Illustrations, S8vo. 4s. net. 


France under Richelieu and 
Colbert. By the late JOHN HENRY BRIDGES, M.B., 
F.R.C.P. A New Edition, with an Introduction by A. J. 
GRANT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


STATISTICS, ECONOMICS, AND socioLocy. 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 


the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Principles and Methods of Muni- 
cipal Trading. By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A., Lecturer 
on Economics in the University of Sheflield. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Woman and “Social Progress. 
A Discussion of the Biologic, Domestic, Industrial, and Social 
Possibilities of American Women. By SCOTT NEARING, 
Ph.D., and NELLIE M. 8S. NEARING, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 








THEOLOGY. 


The Church and the Nation. 
A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the 
Diocese of Hereford by JOHN PERCIVAL, D.D., Bishop of 
Hereford, at his Fifth Visitation, May 1912. 8vo., sewed, 


ls, net. 
The Origin and Aim of the Acts 
of the postles. Being Six Sermons preached in 


Worcester Cathedral in Lent, 1912, with an Appendix on 
Codex Bezae, and a Sermon on Christian Unity. By the Rev. 
J. M. WILSON, D.D., Canon of Worcester. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. aS eh ise. 


FICTION. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK. 


> 
How ’Twas: Short Stories and 
Small Travels. By S!1EPHEN REYNOLDS, Author 
of “Seems So,” “A Poor Man’s House,” &c. Extra Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Part Matt Gazerre.—“ The merit [of his work] seems to grow with every 
book he writes, - » As for the humour, it ie perfect, and nobody has 
better put the salt tang of the sea and the rasp of the hawser into print.” 

Tur Darm.y Mam.—“ There is a breath of breezy and sometimes almost 
brutal reality about them which gives them a value of their own apart from 
their excellence as an example of narrative art. Mr. Reynolds knows his 
subject and he is a clever artist. His latest book ought to gain him an addition 
to his appreciative circle of readers,"’ 


The Sign. by Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Katharine 
Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Lapres’ Fieryp.—“‘ The Sign’ is a most welcome novel, distinguished 
by a rare delicacy of thought and fineness of perception.’’ 

Trutu.—Mrs. Fedden has made the most of Breton atmosphere, with its 
mysticism and its curious realities, in a book that is distinotly out of the 
ordinary.” 

Mancuester Guarpian.—“ Nowhere in recent fiction have we read anything 
so beautiful as the pilcrimage of little Yves across the landes to the Madonna 
of Trémour ina aid of his sister.” 


The Friar of Wittenberg. 3, 
WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, Author of “A Friend of 
Cesar,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*,* A tale in which Martin Luther plays a prominent part. 
ANCIENT HISTORY AND CLASSICS. 
Schools of Hellas. An Essay on the Practice 
and Theory of Ancient Greek Education, 600 to 300 B.c. By 
KENNETH J. FREEMAN. Edited by M. J. RENDALL, 
With a Preface by A. W. VERKALL, Litt.D. Illustrated, 

Second Edition. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Fourteen Satires of Juvenal. 
Translated into English by ALEXANDER LEEPER, M.A,, 
LL.D. New and Revised Edition. _ Crown 8vo. 5s. 


oer NURSING. 
The Healthy Baby. The Care 


and Feeding of Infants in Sickness and 
in Health. By ROGER H. DENNETT, M.D. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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STEPHEN SWIFT’S NEW BOOKS 





TRIPOLI AND YOUNG 


Charles Lapworth 





ITALY (2°) 


and Helen Zimmern 





Fully Illustrated. 


The Italian Government has purchased for distribution amongst the Italian 
es a large number of copies of this convincing presentation of 
u himself written to the author 


Embassies and Consulat 
the case for Italy, The Italian Prime Minister has 
expressing his thanks and i 


eS. 
“« The real story of the T: a campaign is told in an engrossing way by 


Mr. Lapworth,” —Pall Mall tte. 


A NICHT IN THE 
LUXEMBOURG (.%. 


Translated, with a Preface and Appendix, by ArrHur Ransome. 
“An audacious my of fancy pieced together with the fertile skill of a 
henzum, 


consummate artist.’’—A 


SOME OLD ENCLISH 
WORTHIES (°°) 


“* Miss Senior has given us a charming i +++ one that may be confidently 
enzum, 


recommended to the ordinary reader.’’—At 


“It is very seldom indeed that one reads an old book with the same wide- 
pe age curiosity which is aroused by the original work of a contemporary ; yet 
is was the case with the book before us,”’—Country Life. 


IM Kemeay) FHE GREAT STATE 


ESSAYS IN CONSTRUCTION. 6s. 


t 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


(Pater, Wilde and After.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Kennedy has made asurvey remarkable for its freshness and detachment. 


FROM THEATRE TO 
MUSIC-HALL (2% 


In view of the King’s approaching visit to a music-hall special inte 
attuches to Mr. Titterton’s thoughtful and delightful study of The ‘auue le 


British amusements. 


OFF BEATEN TRACKS 
IN BRITTANY 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book of travel, philosophy, and humour by an author who has already won 
for himself a position in a surprisingly large variety of fields. 


Remy de Gourmont 








Dorothy Senior 








a 


First Impression exhausted on publication, June 14th. 
Second Impression Now Ready. 


THE DAY OF 
THE SAXON 


By Gen. HOMER LEA, Author of “The Valour of Ignorance” 
Demy 8vo. Maps. 7s. 6d. net. Post free 7s, 11d. 


DEDICATED TO LORD ROBERTS. 


** Should be read with deepest care by all who fail to realize that without an 
adequate army it is vain to look for success in the Saxon struggle for survival 
which at almost any moment may be forced upon us. It would be difficult to 
imagine a warning more cogent, more closely reasoned, or more irrefutably 
defined.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


W. R. Titterton By H. G. Wells, Lady Warwick, Sir E. Ray Lankester, 





Stirling Taylor, 
Emil Davies 








THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


THE EYE-WITNESS 





Published by STEPHEN SWIFT & Co., Ltd., 
at 16 King Street, Covent Garden. 





L. G. Chiozza Money, Rev. Conrad Noel, C. J. Bond, F.R.C.S, 
E. S. P. Haynes, Roger Fry, Cecil Chesterton, G. R. 
Herbert Trench, Cicely Hamilton, 


Hugh P. Vowles. 


**Rich in ideas concerning problems with which civilization is likely to be 
agitated for many years to come.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“A dozen clever men and women upon subjects of great interest, saying 
much that is of value.”’—Times, 


“Thoughtful, unconventional, stimulating. May well attractas much atten. 
tion as ‘ Fabian Essays.’ ’’—Observer, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL 


OUT OF THE WRECK I RISE. 


Cloth, 2s. net. 
It is a story written with all Miss Harraden’s old beauty of style and 


power of spiritual insight. 


“This very interesting study of mixed characters. . 


.. She has given us in the 


person of Tamar Scott, the Jewess who keeps a curio shop and deals in jewels, a really 
engrossing and new character in fiction.”—The Spectator. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; or Parkside, Edinburgh. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 27 Dun. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The = this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Marchester: 26 Market Street. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications wpon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
lo the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 











THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


—— 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .... 
Reserv 








HEAD OFFICE: 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New d, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 
COINTREAYU Triple Sec. 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 
& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hodtels. 
READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order 


through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.0 








HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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A Selection from Messrs. METHUEN’S List 


The Poems of RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Feap. 8vo, leather, 5s. net each. 
ck-Room Ballads. 108th Thousand. Thirty-First 
The Seven Seas. 89th Thousand. Nineteenth Edition. 
the Five Nations. 72nd Thousand. Eighth Edition. 
Departmental Ditties. Twentieth Edition. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to his 
Family and Friends. Selected and Edited by Sir Stpwer Covi. 
Four Volumes. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. each ; leather, 5s, net each. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
8s. 6d. net each. 


The Blue Bird: A Fairy Play in Six Acts. Translated by 
ALexayperR Terxerra DE Martos. An Edition Illustrated in Colour by 
F. Carter Rortson isalso published. Crown 4to, gilt top, 21s. net. 


Mary Magdalene. ‘Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 
Death. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. each. 


All Things Considered. Sixth Edition. Tremendous 
Trifies. Fourth Edition. The Ballad of the White Horse. 
Third Edition. Alarms and Di i 8 1 Edition. 
Charies Dickens. Seventh Edition. (Crown 8vo, 6s.) 


E. V. LUCAS. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. each. 


The Open Road: A Little Book for Wayfarers. Eighteenth 
Edition. Also India Paper, 7s. 6d, Also Illustrated in Colour. Crown 4to, 
lis. net. The Friendly Town: A Little Book for the Urbane. 
Sixth Edition. Also India paper, 7s. 6d.; also leather, 5s. net. Fireside 
and Sunshine. Sixth Edition. Also Leather, 5s. net. Character 
and Comedy. Sixth Edition. Also Leather, 5s. net. The Gentiest 
Art: A Choice of Letters by Entertaining Hands. Seventh Edition. The 
Second Post. Third Edition. Also Leothes, Se. net. Her Infinite 
Variety: A Feminine Portrait Gallery. Sixth Edition. Also Leather, 
5s. net. Good Company: A Rally of Men. Second Edition. Also 
Leather, 5s. net. One Day and Another. Fifth Edition. Also 
Leather, 5s. net. Old Lamps for New. Fourth Edition. A 
Wanderer in Paris. lllustrated. Ninth Edition. (Crown 8vo, 6s.) 
A Wanderer in Florence. [llustrated. (Crown 8vo, 6s.) AWan- 
derer in Holland. Illustrated. Thirteenth Edition. (Crown 8vo, 6s.) 
A Wanderer in London. Illustrated. Twelfth Edition. (Crown 
8vo, 6s.) The Life of Charlies Lamb. Illustrated. Fifth and 
Revised Edition in One Volume. (Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net.) 


H. BELLOC. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. each. 


Hills and the Sea. Fourth Edition. On Nothing 
and Kindred Subjects. Third Edition. On Everything. Third 
Edition. On Something. Second Edition. First and Last. 
Second Ejdition. Marie Antoinette. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
(Demy 8vo, lis. net.) The Pyrenees. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
(Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net.) Paris. Illustrated. Second Edition, Revised. 
(Crown 8vo, 6s.) 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. 


Edition, Feap. 8vo, 5s, net. 
F. W. BAIN. 


In the Great God’s Hair. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. A Draught of the Blue. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. An Incarnation of the Snow. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A Mine of Faults, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. Gd. net. A Digit of the Moon. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 64. net. The Descent of the Sun. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
Ss. 64. net. A Heifer of the Dawn. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
as. 6d. net. An Essence of the Dusk. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. The Ashes of a God. Fcap. Svo, Js. 6d. net, 


OSCAR WILDE. 


fhe Works of Oscar Wilde. In Twelve Volumes. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net each volume. I. Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime 
and the Portrait of Mr. W. H. II. The Duchess of Padua. 
Ill. Poems. IV. Lady Windermero’s Fan. V. A Woman of 
No Importance. VI. An idcal Husband. VII. The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest. VIII. A House of Pomegranates. 
1X. Intentions. X. De Profundis and Prison Letters. 
XI. Essa XII. Satomé, A Florentine Tragedy, and La 
Sainte Courtisane. 

SIR OLIVER LODGE. 

The Substance of Faith, Allied with Science: 
A Catechism for Parents and Teachers, Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. Man and the Universe: A Study of the Influence of the 
Advance in Scientific Knowledge upon our Understanding of Christianity. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Also Feap. Svo, Is. net. The 
Survival of Man: A Study in Unrecognised Human Faculty. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Reason and Belief. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


The Mirror of the Sea: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
INGE. 


w. R. 
Christian Mysticism. (The Bampton Lectures for 1899.) 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 

Mysticism. A Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness, Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE. 

A Little Book of Life and Death. Thirteenth Edition. 

Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Companions of the Way. Being Selections for Morning 
and Evening Reading. Large Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
With the Simple-Hearted: Little Homilies to Women 
in Country Places. 2s. net. 


Thoughts of a Tertiary. 1s, net. ib a he 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 





Seventh 


EDWARD HUTTON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

The Cities of Umbria. [llustrated. Fourth Edition. 
The Citics of Spain. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Florence 
and Northern Tuscany, with Genoa. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Country Walks about Fiorence. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, (5s. net.) In Unknown Tuscany. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. (7s. 64. net.) Rome. Illustrated, Third 
Edition. Siena and Seuthern Tuscany. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Venice and Venetia. Illustrated. 

CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 

The Complete Works. Edited, with Notes, by E. V, 

Lucas, In Six Volumes. Feap. 8vo, 5s. each, 


EDWARD GIBBON. 


The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D.. 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. Llustrated. In Seven 
Volumes. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. neteach. Alsoin Seven Volumes, Crown 


8vo, 6s. each. 
JAMES BRAID. 
Advanced Golf. [llustrated. Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 
HARRY VARDON. 


The Complete Golfer. With Lliustrations. Twelfth Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


Fiction. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE ROMANCES OF MARIE CORELLI. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta. 
Thelma: A Norwegian Princess. 
Ardath: The Story of a Dead Self. 
The Soul of Lilith. 
Wormwood: a Drama of Paris. 
Barabbas: A Dream of the World’s Tragedy, 
The Sorrows of Satan. 
The Master-Christian. 
Temporal Power. 
God’s Good Man: A Simple Love Story. 
The Mighty Atom. 
Boy: A Sketch. 
Cameos. 
Holy Orders. 





Ww. W. JACOBS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Many Cargoes; Sea Urchins; A Master of Craft; 
Light Freights; The Skipper’s Wooing; At Sunwich Port; 
Dialstone tane; Odd Craft; The Lady of the Barge; 
Saithaven ; Sailors’ Knots; Short Cruises, 

STANLEY WEYMAN. 

Under the Red Robe. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Crown 8vo. 63. each. 
Clayhanger; Hilda Lessways; The Card; The 
Matador of the Five Towns ; A Man from the North. 
G. A. BIRMINGHAM, Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Bad Times; Lalage’s Lovers; Spanish Goldi 
The Search Party. 


Cc. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


The Lightning Conductor; The Botor Chaperon; 
The Car of Destiny ; The Golden Silence ; Lady Getty across 
the Water; My Friend the Chauffeur : The Scariet Runner; 
Set in Silver; Lord Loveland Discovers America; The 
Princess Passes ; The Guests of Hercules. 

Ee. V. LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

Listener’s Lure; Over Bemerton’s ; Mr. ingieside. 


LUCAS MALET. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife; Sir Richard Caimady; 
The Gateless Barrier; The Wages of Sin; A Counsel of 
Perfection. 
MARJORIE BOWEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
1 Will Maintain; Defender of the Faith; God 
and the King; The Quest of Glory. 
JOSEPH CONRAD. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
The Secret Agent; A Set of Six; Under Western 


| 
ye® R. S. HICHENS. Crown 8vo. is. each. 

The Garden of Allah; The Woman with the Fan; 
The Prophet of Berkeley Square; Felix; The Call of the 
Blood. 

SIR GILBERT PARKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Pierre and His People; Mrs. Faichion; The 
Transiation of a Savage; When Vaimond Came to 
Pontiac; An Adventurer of the North; The Seats of the 
Mighty; The Battie of the Strong; The Pomp of the 
Laciiextes} Northern Lights. 

ANTHONY HOPE. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

The God in the Car; A Change of Air; A Man 
of Mark; The Chronicies of Count Antonio; Phroso: A 
Romance; Simon Dale; The mr Ay Mirror ; Quisanté; The 
Dolly Dialogues; A Servant of Public; The Great Mise 
Driver; Mrs. Maxon Protests. 

W. B. MAXWELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vivien; The Ragged Messenger; The Guarded 





Flame; Hill Rise; The Rest Cure. 


‘Essex Street, London, w.c. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE OXFORD COUNTRY: 


ITS ATTRACTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
Described by Several Authors. Collected and Arranged by 
R. T. GUNTHER, Fellow of Magdalen College. With 
numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Oxford Country is described in a Series of Chapters written 
by those who have known it best. Among the Contributors are 
Dr. Macan, the Master of University College, Mr. Blakiston, 
the President of Trinity College, Professor Oman, Professor 
Poulton, Mrs, Gretton, née Mrs. Sturge Henderson, Mr. T. E. 
Kebbel, Mr. Warde Fowler, Mr. A. Godley, Mr. Aplin and 
Mr. Druce. 








WHERE SOCIALISM FAILED. 
AN ACTUAL EXPERIMENT. 
By STEWART GRAHAME. With Illustrations and Map. 
6s. net, 

This book is no mere theoretical attack upon Socialism. It is a 
clear account of a concrete instance of Socialism in practice at 
“New Australia” and “ Cosme ”—the two Utopias established by 
William Lane in 1893-4 after the “Great Strike” in Australia. 
This narrative of daily life under Socialism, from the inception of 
the Australian movement in favour of “Socialism in our Time” 
to the final abandonment of Utopian principles at “ Cosme” after 
more than ten years of misery, vividly illustrates the difficulties 
incidental to any attempt to realize in practice the roseate dreams 
of Socialist theorists. 





LORD DUNRAVEN ON IRELAND. 


THE FINANCES OF IRELAND BEFORE 
THE UNION AND AFTER. 
An Historical Study. 5s. net. 

Lord Dunraven has made acareful survey of Irish finances from 
the early years of the 17th century down to the present day, and 
the result is a volume of considerable interest to the political 
student who realizes that the solution of Ireland’s troubles 
depends very largely on the view which the people of Great 
Britain take of the financial problem. 


THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. 
Cheaper Edition. 6d. net. 

The book indicates the broad principles which, in the opinion of 
the author, must be recognized if a successful effort is to be made 
to remedy the existing condition of affairs which leads to extrava- 
gance, fails to secure co-ordination, and is out of sympathy with 
Irish ideas, 


SCIENCE OF THE SEA. 


An elementary handbook of practical oceanography for 
travellers, sailors, and yachtsmen. Prepared by the Challen- 
ger Society for the Promotion of the Study of Oceanography. 
And Edited by G. HERBERT FOWLER. With numerous 
illustrations and diagrams. 6s. net. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Monsignor LOUIS DUCHESNE, Director of the French 
School at Rome and Member of the French Academy, 
VOL. II. Demy 8vo. 9s. net, 

The second volume of the English translation of this work by 
the greatest of living Ecclesiastical historians unravels the tangled 
story of parties and controversies in the Fourth century. Mon- 
signor Duchesne has the gift of making persons and situations 
live again ; and the Great Persecution, the Councils of Nicwa and 
Ephesus, the figures of Athanasius, Ambrose, Hilary of Poitiers, 
Priscillian, Jerome, Basil, Pacomius and the Monks of Egypt, or 
again the Meletian schism and the schism at Antioch, or the 
conflicts at Rome between Pope Damasus and Ursinus are described 
with extraordinary vividness. And side by side with this the 
gradual process of development of the creed is very lucidly and 
carefully traced. 

VOL I. 








Already published. 9s, net. 
JOHN MURRAY. 





LONDON : 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


DEAN GREGORY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


ROBERT GREGORY, 1819-19141. 


Being the Autobiography of Robert Gregory, D.p, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. ‘ 
With Notes, by the Venerable W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Arch. 


deacon of Northampton. With four Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. net. 





Some Thin We Have Remembered: 
Samuel hornton, Admiral, 1797-1859; 
ercy Melville Thornton, 1841-1911). 

By PERCY MELVILLE THORNTON, LL.M., MP. for 
Clapham, 1892-1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


aa A book of which the leading characteristics are careful and full of personal 
detail, =~ _premees and a singular and unfailing tone of modesty and good 
sense.’’—Times. 








The Evolution of Sea-Power. 
By P. A. SILBURN, D.S.0., Member of Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa, Author of “The Colonies and Imperial 
Defence.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








NEW VOLUME FOR 1911. 


The Annual Register: A Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1911. 8vo. 18s. 

a*« Volumes of the “Annual Register” for the years 1863-1910 
can still be had, price 18s. each. 








NEW VOLUME FOR 1912. 


The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis. With an Introduction, “How 
to Help Cases of Distress,” hy C. 8S. LOCH, Secretary to the 





Council of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 8vo, 
5s. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


PREVENTABLE CANCER. 


A Statistical Research. 
By ROLLO RUSSELL. 


The volume deals with statistics, rates, and incidence of the malady 
in many lands and with habits on which it seems to depend. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD., BRISTOL. 
NEW NOVEL BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


THE GREEN OVERCOAT. 
Illustrated by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
A novel full of humour, dealing with the adventures of a 





6s. 





University Professor with “The Green Overcoat.” Sure to be in 
great demand. 
A LITTLE AVERSION. 6s. 


By CLARA I. MARTIN. 
“The whole book is enjoyable and delightful, and alive with 
pleasant, witty, and tender conversation.”— Yorkshire Observer. 


ENGLAND'S CAPTAIN IN THE TEST MATCHES. 
Cc. B. FRY: The Man and His Methods. 
By A. WALLIS MYERS 
Characteristic Picture Cover. 1s. net. 








J. W. ARROWSMITH, Ltd., BRISTOL. § SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Ltd., LONDON. 








WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 
SEE 
“PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE.” 
2s. 6d. Post Free. 
Published by 
ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDCE, LTD., 
15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 
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A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


««A CanpipATe For TRuTH’ raises its 
author quite definitely to the front rank of 
living novelists. That human emotional 
touch for which we have, secretly, all this 
time been longing is at length here, and 
here with so admirable a restraint, so 
genuine a knowledge of the fine possi- 
bilities of his art, that the whole book is 
lighted in retrospect with a shining, 
tender glow.”—Standard. 

“His book is an authentic work of art, 
and we are quietly urging every one we 
know with any taste for life or letters 
immediately to read it.”—Observer. 

“Mr. J. D. Berusrorp ... one of the 
most promising of the new generation of 
writers.” —Daily Chronicle, 

“Mr. Brrxesrorp has unmistakably 
arrived. If we were to consider Mr. 
Arnold Bennett as a safe first class, we 
should have to place Mr. Beresford not 
very far below in the same class.” 

—Morning Leader. 

“When he has completed his trilogy, his 

*‘Jacos Sraut’ should take a place amongst 


the greater figures of English fiction.” 
— Bystander. 





“There is nothing but praise for the 
author’s literary gifts.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The book is an excellent piece of work, 
well designed and well fashioned, full of 
observation of life, both in the general 
and the particular, and full, too, of a 
generous sympathy.”—Times. 

“« A Canpipats For TruTH’ proves him 
to be a creative artist of no common 
order.” — Westminster Gazette. 


“When I read Mr. Beresford’s first 
novel—one of the most promising first 
novels published for several seasons—I 
felt confident that he was a writer who 
would arrive. Now, with such a trio to 
his credit as the two tales about Jacob 
and that amazing fancy ‘Tus Hampven- 
suine Wonpsr,’ I can fairly say that 
Mr. Beresford has arrived. At all points 
his literary equipment is excellent. He 
has something to say worth saying and a 
story to tell worth telling. He has an 
undeniable gift, both of painting finished 
portraits of his chief characters and of 
sketching the outlines of the lesser per- 
sonages in his drama. Moreover, Mr, 


Crown 8vo. 





6s. 


Beresford possesses the virtue of ambition. 
For a new novelist’s first book, as we now 
find, to be only the first volume of a trilogy 
which from its conception challenges com- 
parison with Mr, Arnold Bennett's Clay- 
hanger Series is an audacity that is only 
justified by success. So far, Mr. Beresford 
has succeeded. Nor does one doubt that 
the third volume, dealing with the love 
and union of Jacob and Betty, will be at 
least equally successful.” 
—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
“If ‘Jacos Sran.’ was brilliant, ‘A 
Canpipats For TrurH’ is more brilliant 
still. Chapter after chapter spreads itself 
out and we are lost in admiration of 
the writer who can keep so well up to the 
high standard he has set himself. ... 
We lay the book down with a definite senso 
of resentment against the writer in that he 
has not got the subsequert career of Jacob 
and Betty piping hot for immediate con- 
sumption. ... It should be added that so 
deftly is the past treated that the present 
book can be clearly understood quite apart 
from Mr. Beresford’s ‘ Jacos Sraut.’” 
—LEastern Morning News, 


J. D. BERESFORDS GREAT NOVEL 


Author of “The Early History of Jacob Stahl” and “‘ The Hampdenshire Wonder.” 
Both of which are published by SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd, at Gs. each. 





THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION 


HERSELF 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK, 


Author of “Promise” and “Le Gentleman.” 


“If any one neglects to make acquaintance with Harriet Clench (‘ Herself ’) 
be is missing more than it is at all wise to miss.”— Punch, 

“The hardly and ill-used word ‘charm ’ must be given its original lustre for 
the sake of Miss Ethel Sidgwick’s new novel, ‘ Herself.’ 
bewitch and fascinate; odd smiles and warm tears lurk in it, and a melody 
played upon the strings of the heart. ... Deserves to be one of the great 


successes of the season.'’—Morning Post. 


By C. 


It has the power to 





Crown 8vo. 46. Gd. net. 


a SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN OXFORD 


VIOLET BUTLER, 
(Ready Immediately.) 





A Book on the Question of the Day. 


THE LIFEBOAT and its Story. 
By NOEL T. METHLEY, F.R.G.S. 
With 70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


“It is likely to rank as a standard work on the subj 
“Mr. Methiey’s history of the development of the lifeboat is compact, well 


7s. Gd. net. 


4° 4ep 





“A book of the year.”—Daily Graphic, 
6s. 


Crown 8vo. 





TREASURE OF THULE 


A Romance of Hidden Treasure in Orkney. 
By B. D, STEWARD. 


“My congratulations to Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson on the further proof 
of their prescience afforded on the publication of B. D. Steward’s romance of 
Orkney. ‘Treasure of Thule’ would delight Mr. Balfour, who asks for cheer- 


ful reading.”’— Dundee Advertiser, 
Crown 8vo. Gs, 





TREACHEROUS GROUND 


By JOHAN BOJER, 
Author of “The Power of a Lie,” 


“ A wonderful character study.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
Crown 8vo. 


6s. 





THE WOMAN WONDERFUL 


By WILFRED HEMERY (a new writer). 


“We do not hesitate to pronounce this book one of the best novels of the 


year.”’—Cambridge Review. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| 


} 
} 





arranged, and very well written, and is illustrated by photographs which are 
themselves a testimony to the carefulness of the author's iuvestigation,”’ 
—Spectator, 


IDEALS OF LIVING. 
Selected and Edited by GRACE E. HADOW. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. 


“It is a beautiful book, wy admirable as a present, and tempting to all who 
love letters but have not much time to read.”"—T.P,'s Weekly. 











SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


THE WIDOW IN THE BYE 
STREET 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
(First Impression exhausted before publication.) 


Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 3s, Gd. net. 


THE READY GUIDE TO 
BRITISH BIRDS 


By B. A. CARTER. 


With 1 Colour Drawing and 2 Line Drawings. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. (Ready Immediately.) 


MARY BROOME 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
A Pray uw Four Acrs. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s, net; paper 
wrappers, 1s, Gd. net. 











SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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Chatto & Windus, Publishers. 
THE WORKS OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works, in 6 volumes, crown 8vo, buckram, 36s. net the set. (Sold only in sets.) 
Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tragedies, in 5 volumes, crown 8vo, buckram, 30s. net the set. (Sold only in sets.) 
Selections from Mr. Swinburne’s Poetry. With an Introduction by Tuz0. Warrs-Dunton, and 2 Photogravure Plates, 6g, 





es 








The Queen-Mother ; and Rosamond. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net.| A Century of Roundels, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems. Crown 8yo, 7%, 
‘Chastelarde. Crown 8vo, 7s. Marino Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Poems and Ballads. First Ssrres. Crown 8vo, 9s. A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Poems and Ballads. Sxconp Szrrs. Crown 8vo, 9s. Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Poems and Ballads. Txirp Series. Crown 8vo, 7s. Locrine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Songs before Sunrise. To which is appended the Author's | A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Introduction to his Collected Poems. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. The Sisters : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bothwell, Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. Astrophel, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 6s. Studies in Prose and Poetry. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. The Tale of Balen. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Erechtheus. Crown 8vo, 6s. Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A Note on Charlotte Bronté. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Channel Passage, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s, 
A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, 8s. Love’s Cross-Currents: a Year’s Letters. 62. net, 
zones of the Springtides. Crown 8vo, 6s. William Blake. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Studies in Song. wn 8vo, 7s. The Duke of Gandia. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Mary Stuart. Crown 8vo, 8s. The Age of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. George Chapman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each; also Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each, leather, 3s. net each. 


Travels with a Donkey Prince Otto _ The Merry Men 

An Inland Voyage Weir of Hermiston Memories and Portraits 

Virginibus Puerisque In the South Seas Across the Plains 

The Silverado Squatters Essays in the Art of bh ndgaes 4 Essays of Travel 

New Arabian Nights Familiar Studies of Menand Books| Tales and Fantasies 

Underwoods. (6s. only.) Ballads. (6s. only.) Lay Morals. (6s. only.) 

Songs of Travel. (5s. only.) Records of a Family of Engineers. (6s. only.) 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. With 12 Plates in| Prayers Written at Vailima. With an Introduction by 
Colour, and numerous Illustrations in Line, by Minuicentr Mrs. Stevenson. Illuminated by ALBgrro Sancorski, and 
Sowrrsy. Large crown 8vo, with special end-papers, cloth, reproduced in colours and gold upon ivory-tinted paper. 
Ss. net; Laras Parer Corres, bound in parchment, * Feap. 4to, Jap. vellum, gilt top, 6s. net ; parchment, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net. 

The Stevenson Reader. Edited by Luoyp Osnournz. With | A Lowden’Sabbath Morn. With Coloured Frontispiece 
10 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 2d.; buckram, 3s. 6d. and other Illustrations by A. S. Borp. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 6s, 


Lagos Tyrx Epirions, large crown &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net each; parchment, 10s. 6d. net each. 
An Inland Voyage. With 12 Coloured Plates, and many| Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes, With 12 


others in Line, by Nort Rooxs. Coloured Plates, and many others in Line, by Noxun Rooxs. 

‘ Miniature Edit., velvet calf yapp, 1s. 6d. each net. | Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. each net. 

Prayers. A Christmas Sermon. | Father Damien. Talk and Talkers. 
Collected Poems. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. Pocket R.L.S. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 





FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS. 
THE FIORETTI OR LITTLE FLOWERS OF S. FRANCIS,  tanslated by 


Prof. T. W. ARNOLD, M.A. With 29 Illustrations in Collotype from the drawings in the MSS. in the Laurentian Library. 
Edition for sale limited to 475 numbered copies. Printed in red and black on hand-made paper. Demy 4to boards, 30s. net; 


limp vellum, 42s. net. ‘ ae 
** No more beautiful book has come forth from the han English printers for many aday. . . . Not merely for the limited number of copies printed, which 
will soon make the book a rarity, but for the excellence and beauty of the workmanship spent on it, should the ‘ Little Flowers’ be sought Son enguiy.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. _By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Edition for sale limited 

: to 475 numbered copies for the United Kingdom. Printed in red and black on Crown 4to hand-made paper. Paper boards, 
26s. net; limp vellum, 36s. net. 
“We commend this edition to all lovers of fine books.” —Athenzum. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE and Other Essays. 3) roperr Louis sTEVENSON. 
With 12 Illustrations in Coloured Collotype after the Drawings of Norman Wiixinson. (Edition for sale limited to 235 
numbered copies.) Crown 4to, boards, £2 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s. net 


) A NEW VOLUME OF THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. (A Prospectus may be had.) 
KING HENRY V. Edited by F. W. CLARKE, M.A. Small 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


AN ADDITION TO THE NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY. (A Prospectus may be had.) 


CLIGES : A Romance. translated by L. J. GARDINER from the Old French of CHRETRIEN DE TROYES. 
This Romance, the translation of which follows closely the old French original, is set for the London B.A. Honours Examination, 
1912, 1913. Post 8vo, pure rag paper, brown boards, coloured top, 5s. net; pigskin with clasps, coloured edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ILLUMINATED EDITION OF STEVENSON’S PRAYERS. 
Feap. 4to Jap vellum, 6s. net; parchment gilt, with silk ties, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Every page beautifully ILLuminarsp in Missal Style by 


AtserTo Sancorsxr, and the whole reproduced in Colours and printed in facsimile upon ivory paper. 
By special permission of the Right Hon. Cuartzes Boorn, Honman Hunt's “Licut or THe Wortp” is also reproduced in Colour. 
“The ¢ Sermon on the Mount’ is gorgeously illuminated after the style of medieval manuscripts, but with a delicacy of colouring and an elegance of adoru- 
ment which only the very best of them can equal.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 21s. net. 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. With 20 Mlustrations reproduced in Coloured Collotype 


from Drawings by KEITH HENDERSON and NORMAN WILKINSON. 

* An exceptionally fine edition. Such beauty as we get in the pictures of Mr, HenpERSON and Mr, Witxrysow can and should have wide appreciation. 
More exquisite work of the kind is rarely seen."’—Evening Standard, 

“ To lovers of good literature, beautifully printed a daintily illustrated, may be unreservedly commended Tue Romaunt or THe Rose. The coloured 

pistunes are —_ not merely for their beauty of conception but for the skill with which they have been reproduced, They are indeed the acme of colour- 

printing.” —Scotsman, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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